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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


T was fully time for Russia’s breaches of the Potsdam Agreement 
regarding the occupation of Germany to be raised, and Mr. 
Bevin in his speech at Paris on Wednesday, and in the memorandum 
that accompanied it, was both plain-spoken and constructive. The 
greater part of the £80,000,000 a year which the British zone in 
Germany is costing Britain, and of the £50,000,000 which the 
American zone is costing America, is being expended because a 
fundamental canon of the Potsdam Agreement—“ during the period 
of occupation Germany shall be treated as a single economic whole ” 
—is being flagrantly violated. While Russia has a surplus of food- 
stuffs in the eastern zone, the great granary of Germany, Britain and 
America have to import food from overseas to keep the populations 
in their zones alive. Since Russia is not only removing capital equip- 
ment from her zone, which the Potsdam Agreement authorised, but 
also helping herself to Germany’s current production, she is making 
quite a good thing out of her occupation, while our occupation is 
costing the British taxpayer, as stated, £80,000,000 a year. Mr. 
Bevin’s proposal, that there shall be an equitable distribution of 
Germany’s indigenous resources throughout the four zones, and that 
any resources surplus to one zone shall be used to make up deficiencies 
in another, is eminently reasonable, and no one can complain of his 
warning that if a fair settlement is refused Britain will have to organise 
German exports from her zone to pay for food imports into that 
zone. The American General McNarney has declared roundly that 
efforts to treat Germany as an economic unit had broken down com- 
pletely owing to Russian non-co-operation. If that conclusion is 
accepted the three Western Powers will have no alternative but to 
develop Western Germany in their own way. 


The Loan and the Pendulum 

The pendulum of American politics seems to be swinging in 
favour of the loan to Britain at the critical moment. If the recent 
tallying of the pro-loan forces can be maintained until the end 
of the week, it is just possible that the long struggle will come to an 
end with the consent (though hardly with the blessing) of the House 
of Representatives. But it is no more than a possibility. If the 
pendulum has not reached, or has just passed, the apex of its 
swing when the vote is taken, the forces of reaction and inertia are 
bound to have their way. ‘Those elements whose isolat‘»xnism, whose 
fear that they will not get their money back, and whose willingness 
to use any device to express their disapproval of what they imagine 


to be British policy in Palestine lead them to oppose the loan, are 
in full cry. Those who genuinely doubt the economic soundness 
of the transaction and who realise that every dollar’s worth of goods 
exported is so much less for the American home market, which 
needs ibove everything to combat the danger of inflation, 
are uneasily silent. Most important of alli, those whose outlook is 
bounded by the desire to avoid awkward issues in a Congressional 
election year will not merely be silent when the vote is taken. They 
will be absent. The crux of the whole matter is the number of 
these waverers who will summon up enough courage to vote. Mr. 
Truman is once again doing his best to follow the Roosevelt line, 


goods 


but he has fost control of the economic situation, and by his rash 
and misguided statements on the Palestine question he has done 
much to exaggerate that complication. It has been left to a Jew, 
Mr. Sol Bloom, the chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, to point out that the loan is one thing and Zionism is another. 
But such enlightenment is rare in the House of Representatives, 
and only the more zeckless prophets would be sure that it will 
prevail, 


Two Atomic Plans 

Sub-Committee No. 1 of the Atomic Energy Commission is cer- 
tainly a less eminent branch of the United Nations than the council 
of four Foreign Ministers. But it may yet turn out that the subjects 
which have been discussed in New York in the past few weeks are 
of a more permanent significance than those discussed with more 
publicity and acrimony in Paris. The Sub-Committee is consider- 
ing means whereby political control may overtake the enormous lead 
which scientific discovery has recently established. It has so far 
been faced with two alternative plans. The Americans want to 
put the development of atomic energy for both destructive and 
peaceful purposes into the hands of a single international body, to 
be known as the Atomic Development Authority, which will include 
in it those scientists who are conducting the most advanced research 
and who alone know exactly what it is that must be controlled. In 
short, it links control with development once and for all and places 
no fetters on either. The alternative is the Russian suggestion that 
the manufacture of atomic bombs shall be outlawed and all stocks 
destroyed. The American plan also includes this point, but does 
not consider that in itself it is all that is necessary. Possibly the 
Russians would agree. Anyway, M. Gromyko seems as much con- 
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cerned to learn the views of other countries as to advance the 
Russian plan. There is some hope in that. For if the Russians, 
who have no bombs, ask that destruction should come first and 
control afterwards, while the Americans, who have bombs, argue that 
control should come first and destruction second, the question 
becomes a mere nationalist quarrel. It is much more than that. 
The key point is that it is at present impossible to separate altogether 
the “safe” and “dangerous” uses of atomic energy. Control is 
therefore the paramount consideration. If the Russians decide to 
deny this plain fact, then they will be opposing not merely an 
American plan, but the survival of humanity, including themselves. 


Colonial Agenda 


A debate on colonial affairs from which the questions of Palestine 
and Malaya were excluded could have fallen flat. But Mr. George 
Hall’s wide-ranging report and the debate which followed were 
valuable. They were also free from the excessive party polemics 
which have bedevilled so many recent debates, and Mr. Oliver 
Stanley acknowledged the continuity of the present policy with that 
of recent Governments. Possibly the problem of administering over 
forty territories with 60,000,000 inhabitants, with the super- 
imposed problems of the aftermath of war and the resettlement of 
half a million colonial troops, had a sobering effect on discussion. 
In such circumstances particular measures like the setting up of the 
West African Council and the preparation of ten-year development 
plans are welcome. And the grant of a further {20,000,000 to Malta 
is doubly welcome, as an acknowledgement of a great debt and a 
recognition of the future importance of Malta’s prosperity and 
strength. But it is appropriate that debates of this kind should be 
mainly devoted to general questions. Prominent among these is the 
need for basic facts. When Dr. Haden Guest called for “ soil surveys, 
geological surveys, forest surveys and agricultural surveys in order 
to see that we really knew what the resources of the colonies are 
capable of becoming,” he began in the right place. There are plenty 
of statistics and reports about the colonies, but they would be more 
useful if they were thoroughly planned and co-ordinated by a fully 
equipped fact-finding unit. 


Paying for Food 

If ever a lull in the food situation seems likely to occur, the 
discovery of some factor which was there all the time is certain to 
wake things up. The latest discovery is prices. First came the 
argument from certain bakers that rationing would be rendered un- 
necessary and waste eliminated by a rise in the price of bread. This 
is, of course, true. But the Minister of Food was quite right in 
refusing to contemplate such a course in view of the great im- 
portance of bread in the diet of the poorest people and the com- 
pletely inequitable distribution brought about by rationing through 
inflationary means, The Federation’ of Wholesale and Multiple 
Bakers has been quick to point out that its own alternative to bread 
rationing, which will be discussed with Mr. Strachey on Friday, does 
not rest on price alterations, so some doubts have been laid to rest. 
It has also been alleged, in connection with purchases of meat, 
butter and eggs from Ireland, that the Government has allowed 
price considerations to inte:fere with food imports. The exact facts 
are unlikely to be known until food statistics are more liberally 
provided than they have been so far. But in general the fault of 
the Government, in food and other matters, is not that it has 
paid too much attention to prices, but that it has paid toc little. 
In any case, the argument that we ought to pay more for our 
imports comes very strangely from sources where no real apprecia- 
tion has been shown of the need for increased exports, without which 
imports cannot be paid for at all. 


Friendly Societies and the State 


It was obvious from the start that Lord Beveridge was fighting 3 
losing battle for the friendly societies in the House of Lords on 
Monday. Given that some candidates in each party had committed 


the view that the societies should act as the agents 
vernment in administering certain National Insurance 
themselves were determined 


themselves to 
of the G« 
benefits, and 


given that the societies 
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not to let them forget it, there was bound to be a battle. But th 
determination of the Government not to modify its policy of havi : 
all benefits administered by its own officials made it certain ont 
friendly societies would lose the day. Moreover, the Attorney- 
General did not confine himself to defence. He enumerated the 
difficulties of trying to operate voluntary and compulsory insurance 
schemes through non-governmental organisations for that minority 
of the population which belongs to friendly societies. He attacked 
the argument that the personal touch between friendly societies and 
their members is an important factor, and left very little of it stand- 
ing. He pointed out that complaints about administration by the 
Ministry of National Insurance come, not from individuals, but from 
the societies. But the most telling argument came from Lord 
Lindsay, who pointed out that although the beneficiaries might need 
friendly societies to represent their interests, that was not the same 
thing as making them part of the State machine. The fact is that 
if the societies cannot stand on their own feet there is no good 
reason why they should be propped up. And since expediency 
points in the same direction—for any major change in the National 
Insurance Bill now will prevent the new increases in old age pen- 
sions from taking effect in October—there is no chance that the 
friendly societies will get their way. 


Science and Information 9 


The proposal for a central bureau of scientific information, made 
at a conference of the British Association and the Royal Society this 
week, is yet another expression of the present urge to co-ordination, 
It originated in opinions expressed by both groups concerned—the 
Press and scientists. Journalists have asked the British Association 
if such a centre could be set up, and scientists at the Empire Con- 
ference just concluded mentioned their concern at the lack of 
organisation among themselves and the gap between themselves and 
the public. It is not yet decided whether the centre will merely 
collect information, answer queries and put enquirers into touch 
with scientists, or whether it will be more active and sponsor articles, 
broadcasts and films. In any case, there will be no question of its 
creating a barrier between scientists and the public. It is recognised 
that information must come through many channels. It may, how- 
ever, aS was pointed out, protect scientists from being inveigled 
into giving unconsidered statements to reporters unqualified to 
handle them. Science needs publicity if the great lack of trained 
scientists, stressed by the Empire Conference, is tc be made good; 
and this age has unprecedented means of publicity, and a public 
steadily increasing in intelligence and having an interest in science 
thrust on it by recent discoveries. Science, meanwhile, has become 
so much a matter for specialists that great skill in explanation is 
needed if anything of value is to be got across. 


Crowd Control 


The report on the Bolton Cup-tie disaster of last March, when 
thirty-three people were killed and hundreds injured, shows that 
such disasters could easily be repeated. One of the contributory 
causes of the accident appeared to have been the delay between the 
moment when it was realised that safe ground-capacity had beea 
reached and the time when action was taken to close the turnstiles. 
Out of a number of relevant suggestions advanced in the report, two 
reforms are particularly necessary: (1) That the present haphazard 
method of estimating the real capacity of each ground should be re- 
placed by a system of scientific calculation ; (2) that at each ground a 
central control point should be established at which would be indicated 
mechanically the total admissions at any one moment and from which 
orders could quickly be passed to close the gates immediately capacity 
was reached. Both of these measures are so obviously essential for 
public security that it is surprising that their adoption had been 
delayed until attention was drawn to their absence by a large-scale 
public tragedy. Admittedly the establishment of such mechanial 
equipment would prove a financial burden on some of the less 
prosperous clubs, as also would any reduction in the present roughly- 
estimated capacity figures. But as Mr. Rous, secretary of te 
Football Association, commented: “. . . payment for the greatet 
safety of the public will be willingly made.” 
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PLODDING TOWARDS PEACE 


T is rather more than a year since the,war with Germany ended, 

rather less than a year since the war*with Japan ended. There 
are disturbances in Palestine ; guerrilla skirmishes continue in 
Batavia; the eternal antagonism between Chinese Communists 
and the Chinese Government sporadically finds armed expression. 
Apart from these scattered manifestations the world is at peace 
—if mere desistance from open warfare spells peace. Blessed 
are the peace-makers—particularly four of them at this time 
assembled in Paris. So the cynic might well be tempted to ex- 
claim. In fact, the blessing might justly fall on three of them. 
Mr. Bevin, Mr. Byrnes and M. Bidault have striven ceaselessly 
and tirelessly for any agreement that will enable peace to be made 
with five out of the seven European ex-enemy States, Italy and 
Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. By themselves the 
three could have succeeded completely long ago. Some of the 
problems of peace are no doubt difficult. There is little prece- 
dent for the treatment to be accorded to an enemy country that 
has been defeated and invaded, has unconditionally capitulated 
and finally become a co-belligerent and worked its passage home. 
Allied statesmen naturally think of the stab-in-the-back to France, 
of the criminal and unprovoked attack on Greece, the part played 
by Italian troops in the invasion of Southern Russia and Northern 
Africa. Italians protest that all this happened under a regime 
they have overthrown ; that they are today good democrats ; that 
as such they are entitled to expect from the Allied leaders benevo 
lent justice, if not actual generosity. In the face, not so much of 
these rival contentions as of differences between the four Foreign 
Ministers themselves, no more than a provisional and temporary 
The fate of her African 
colonies has been postponed for a year, but Italy is definitely 
to renounce sovereignty over them; a Free State of Trieste has 
been constituted, subject to confirmation by the coming Peace 
Conference and approval of its Statute by the United Nations 
the durability of the arrangement must inspire 
very persistent doubts ; reparations to the value of £25,000,000 
are to be paid to Russ’a in seven years, another arrangement 
about which doubts may well arise ; Italy is rightly to lose the 
Dodecanese, she is wrongly to retain the Southern Tyrol. Sub- 
ject to those extensive reservations the road to peace with Italy 


settlement with Italy has been reached. 


Assembly, but 


is clear 

That qualified achievement is about as much as can be set to 
the credit of the Paris Conference. Peace treaties with Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland have indeed been drafted, but 
here it is frankly a question of dictation by Russia, whose domina- 
tion throughout Eastern Europe cannot be challenged, though 
theoretically the Western Allies should have as effective an influ- 
ence in the East as Russia claims to exercise, and is exercising, 
in the West. And after infinite wrangling the date for a general 
Peace Conference has at last been fixed. Invitations are to be 
sent out to twenty-one States to meet at Paris on July 29th, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations being postponed in 
consequence till September 23rd. Is peace in sight? That is 
the dominating question, and no one would answer it with any 
confidence. At the best, of course, it will be peace within narrow 
limits. There is no question of a peace treaty with Germany 
or Japan for years. Austria may be settled sooner, but we have 
not really progressed there as yet beyond the stage of military 
occupation. And even within the limits drawn at Paris few steps 
towards the goal have yet been taken. If disagreement between 
four Foreign Ministers can create the crisis and delays the world 
has experienced in the last six months, to what remote future 
may disagreements between the twenty-one States .ammoned for 


this nth protract discussions? They are only six fewer than 


assembled at Paris in 1919, and it took five months to conclude 
one treaty then. It is true that there has been nmiore pre-confer- 
ence preparation this time, but its results constitute no very solid 
foundation, and some of the conference States, some of the British 
Dominions in particular, will refuse obdurately to accept without 
further detailed the conclusions at which the four 
Ministers have laboriously arrived. Nor will such insistence on 
further discussion be merely factious. Both Yugoslavia and 
Italy, for example, will claim the right to make urgent repre- 
sentations regarding the Trieste settlement. Greece has strong 
views about her frontier with Bulgaria in the north-east and with 
Northern Epirus in the south-west, and has both the right and 
the intention to express them. And those are far from being 
the only demands that will be advanced by one European State 
or another. What voice will be allowed to the defeated States 
is a matter about which little has been heard, and nothing appar- 
ently The Peace discussions will not be easy; they 
will still more certainly not be brief. 

Meanwhile there are still more urgent 
questions to settle, notably the question of 
turning to old solutions. The 
that has happened, Arab and Jew will ever live 
peacefully in Palestine, and whether there is any 
prospect of the creation of a State that shall be neither Arab 
nor Jewish but Palestinian, is fundamental, and it is not surprising 
that opinion in this country is moving more and more towards 
the solution which some close and impartial students of the prob- 
lem always favoured—partition. The objections to creating two 
sovereign States in an area no larger than Wales are palpable, 
and even within the partitioned regions there may have to be 
enclaves for the Holy Places, but the Royal Commission which 
attempted to solve the Palestine problem in 1936 would not 
have proposed this if any alternative seemed practicable. It is 
likely enough, moreover, that partition would satisfy neither Arab 
nor Jew, even in principle, and that over the practical application 
of it there would be endless altercation. But again, as in 1936, 
it remains to be seen whether anything better, or as good, can 
be proposed. Under such a scheme the Arabs, though no longer 
sharing all Palestine, could within their narrowed boundaries 
federate profitably with one or more of the larger Arab States on 

their borders. 

Palestine is only one of many problems in the solution of which 
this country has its part to play in a distracted world. Britain 
is accused of having no clear-cut foreign policy. The charge is 
a little unreasonable when the condition of the world is considered. 
To frame a policy and endeavour to apply it would be relatively 
easy ; there are plenty of theorists ready to provide one on the 
spot free of charge. But no country can act by itself today. 
To advocates of the firm British policy it is only necessary to put 
the single question: What about M. Molotov? It is possible, 
of course, that some other Foreign Minister could handle M. 
Molotov better than Mr. Bevin does, but it is certain that no 
Foreign Minister could ignore M. Molotov. The States that 
made war together have undertaken not to make peace separately. 
That gives each of them a virtual veto on particular peace plans, 
and since the veto cannot be surmounted it must be circumvented 
by patient persuasion and—inevitably—some compromise. A 
Foreign Minister today must be content if, while keeping his gaze 
fixed firmly on an ultimate goal, the fortification of an inter- 
national authority capable of enforcing peace (when enforcement 
is necessary) on a largely disarmed world, he can avert immediate 
dangers and solve immediate problems by whatever improvisation 
and concession may be needed to effect agreement where agree- 


discussion 


decided 


and immediate 
Palestine. Here 
minds are question whether, 
after all 


toget her 
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ment is indispensable. No code of concrete rules can be formu- 
lated, for in regard to many of the problems arising there is no 
ideal course open, only a best-in-the-circumstances. There is 
no absolutely right decision to be taken about Trieste ; there is 
far too much justice in the conflicting claims of the Italians and 
the Yugoslavs. It is a case here, as so often, of choosing the 
least of various evils, with the certain knowledge that what is 
settled will satisfy no one. There will be no ideal solution for 
Germany. If her productive power is not drastically limited she 


will again become a military danger; if it is, her capacity for 
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self-support will be destroyed, and she will remain what she ; 
today, an economic liability to her conquerors. For the ak 
makers frustration after frustration is in store, and must be. Al 
they can do is to hold gast to certain basic Principles—justige 
liberty, defence of the weak, co-operation in the Preservation of 
peace and of the maintenance of certain standards of human 
rights and of nutrition for all people in all lands. The goal ma 
be distant, but it is worse to abandon it than to perish in ti 
aa it. For if it is abandoned we shall perish more certainly 
still. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE House of Commons debate on what Mr. Driberg, who 

initiated it, called “ The Buchmanite Intervention,” was not an 
edifying occasion. Mr. Driberg, who had given notice some weeks 
earlier that he would take the earliest opportunity of calling attention 
to the activities of “ this soapy racketeer,” found his opportunity last 
Friday. He opened on a high moral note, as of one impelled 
reluctantly by his conscience to undertake a painful duty, formulated 
a series of charges against Dr. Buchman and the movement generally, 
and by speaking thirty-five minutes out of the maximum of forty-five 
available before the Home Secretary was due to wind up the 
debate ensured the absence of any comprehensive reply to his 
allegations. However, Mr. Quintin Hogg managed to say a good 
deal in ten minutes—the derisive laughter elicited in one quarter of 
the House by his striking affirmation of his belief in spiritual values 
was unpleasantly significant—and Mr. Chuter Ede in the quarter 
of an hour that remained struck firmly and impressively the note of 
tolerance and fairmindedness traditional in the British people. The 
subject, at any rate as treated by the opener, was obviously unsuited 
for discussion by the House of Commons. As it was, the debate 
plainly did the Group Movement more good than harm, as the result 
ef an attack that completely over-reached itself. 

* * * . 

It was essentially a pre-war Garden Party, and the weather was 
fer once perfect, at any rate for the gossamer-clad ladies. Men, as 
usua! on such occasions, came off worse, for most of them stuck 
io strict orthodoxy in the matter of dress. Lounge suits were per- 
mitted (and when moths have eaten your only tails not much choice 
is left), but toppers, mostly grey, and morning-coats were the fashion, 
At least one frock-coat, with a monocle above it, awaked memories 
of earlier days. ‘There were a lot of interesting people and a lot 
of very pleasant people among the 7,000, together no doubt with 
many who were neither. And there was one absentee, in the person 
ef the woman M.P. who stayed away because she refused to wear a 
hat; she was greatly missed. But the best feature of the whole 
effair was the turf. The Buckingham Palace gardeners, what was left 
of them, must have worked themselves to skeletons through the war, 
for grass never looked greener and smoother and fresher. Some 
would say that the green set off the dresses. For me the dresses set 
off the green. 

* * * * 

A resident in West London sends me a package of seven letters 
which arrived by the same post addresed to persons supposed to be 
eccupiers of the house where he lives; actually none of them has 
lived there for years. The senders are Vernon’s Pools, Limited, and 
the contents are what might be expected. Waste of the postage 
matters to no one but Vernon’s Pools, Limited, and no doubr they 
can well afford it. But waste of paper is another matter, and my 
correspondent asks with justice how long this sort of thing is to go 
on while his children cannot get the books they urgently need at 
school. On the same day I read in The Times a letter from an 
Eton master demonstrating how the whole work of schools is frus- 
trated by inability to get text-books. On the same day, too, I read in 
Hansard Sir Stafford Cripps’ terse “ No, Sir.” to a question whether 
he would reduce the unnecessary consumption of paper by the 
Government and increase the allowance to the Press. Discrimination 
in the allocation of paper is, of course, difficult. There is, I 
believe, some differentiation in favour of educational books, and it 
cught to be greater. It ought, moreover, to be made at the expense 





of the publishers of rubbish. But rubbish is hard to define, though 

most people know it when they see it. I suppose, therefore, jt 

would have to be at the general expense. Better that by a long way 

than the handicap which the present situation imposes on the schools, 
* * * * 

Meanwhile, other incentives to reflection on-the paper question 
present themselves. It is melancholy to realise that the admirable, 
almost indispensable, World’s Classics series, which were once 
obtainable at Is. a volume now cost 3s. 6d ; an increase of 250 per 
cent. is formidable. However, there are to be some double volumes 
at 6s., and if you buy enough of them you will save a lot of money, 
Another example of book-prictng shocks me rather more. The world 
may now obtain a selection of recent speeches by Sir Stafford Cripps. 
No doubt the world wants them, though they would be very much 
more interesting if they covered the rebel period, and not merely 
the respectable period of the last few years. But whether the world 
wants to pay I2s. 6d. for 131 large-print pages of utterances all of 
which have appeared in priat before I take leave to doubt. The 
publishers, Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson, evidently think it does. 
But here is a case in which there is presumably no question of a 
fee to the author, and in which the editor, who contributes next to 
nothing, can hardly have been remunerated on a lavish scale. How- 
ever, it is no doubt a compliment to the President of the Board of 
Trade that his oratory should be thus priced. 

. * * * 

Mr. Moelwyn Hughes’ report on the Bolton Football Ground 
disaster holds a place of its own among such documents. Mr. Hughes 
is a K.C., and he might have written as a lawyer. He was presenting 
an official report, and he might have dropped into the depths of 
officialese. Actually he has preferred the style of the best descriptive 
journalism, with the result that the reader gets a graphic picture 
of the ground, of the fatal north-west corner, of the position of all 
the turnstiles and all the barriers, of the growing pressure and 
surge of the crowd—of everything in short that re-creates the whole 
tragedy as it happened. Th document, brief as it is, is cheap at 3d 

* * * * 

In any normal contest between publishers and authors I am 
naturally on the side of the authors. I am well content, therefore, 
that a team of the latter, slightly reinforced by literary agents, should 
haye defeated the well-known publishing firm of Collins at cricket 
last week by 127 for four wickets against 75. Mr. Edmund Blunden 
captained the authors, and Mr. W. A. R. Collins, chairman of the 
firm, the publishers. It was, in fact, a match with a moral—regard- 
ing the role of literary agents. The rele of these indispensable 
members of society is (I hope) always to do what they can for 
authors at the expense of publishers. And since one of them, Mr. 
A. D. Peters, took no fewer than seven of the Collins wickets, it is 
clear that they hold the right conception of their duty. 

* * . * 

The U.N.O. authorities don’t want U.N.O. to be U.N.O. U.N, it 
is pointed out, stands for United Nations, which is right, U.N.O. for 
United Nations Organisation, which is wrong. We are therefore 


exhorted, all of us, to speak not of U.N.O. but of U.N. I am afraid 
it is too late. U.N.O. is a clear and distinctive dissyllable. Who 
person 


could seriously go around talking of U.N., like an illiterate 
referring to a German? U.N.O. is firmly established by now @ 
the Anglo-American vocabulary, and Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byres 
between them will not eradicate it. JANUS. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’S FUTURE 


By JOHN PARKER, M.P. 

LECTIONS for Newfoundland’s National Convention have just 

taken place. This will be called together at a date most con- 
yenient to its members, who have their livings to earn and who have 
to make the most of the short summer ; it is unlikely, therefore, to 
meet befure the early autumn. The Convention will have to advise 
the British Government as to the best future form of government. 
Any recommendations will be submitted for final decision to a 
referendum of the whole people. For thirteen years Newfoundland 
has been ruled by a Commission consisting of three Britons and 
three Newfoundlanders under the chairmanship of the Governor, all 
appointed by the Dominions Office. A succession of deficits in the 
‘ewenties reached catastrophic proportions in the slump of 1930-1933, 
and led to a suspension, by agreement, of responsible government. 
Further deficits in the late "thirties, which were met by the British 
taxpayer, ended only with the wave of war-time prosperity which 
accompanied the construction of American and Canadian bases. Full 
employment produced large surpluses, which have created a reserve 
of over 30,000,000 dollars. The world demand for Newfoundland’s 
fish in a period of food shortage has continued this good fortune, but 
there is no certainty that it will last. In making recommendations, 
the Convention will have to consider very seriously the future 
economic prospects of the island. 

Settled from the West Country, Ireland and the Channel Islands 
and keeping its distinctive accent and traditions, Newfoundland has 
over 300,000 inhabitants. A sixth of them live in the capital, St. 
John’s, and most of the remainder are strung out in small “ outports ” 
along the coastline of an island somewhat larger than Ireland and its 
dependency of Labrador which many times exceeds it in area. The 
fisheries have always been the chief source of employment. A small 
group of “ Water Street Merchants” have controlled the export of 
their chief product—dried salted cod—and the import of the many 
necessities not home-produced. The merchant has made a habit of 
advancing credit to the fisherman for the fitting-out of his boat and 
for his winter needs, and has taken his catch in return; to cover 
himself he has charged high prices. The chief markets for cod have 
been the Mediterranean, West Indies and Brazil. A long-term decline 
in this trade is undoubtedly in progress owing to a gradual rise in 
the standard of life and increasing competition from other sources 
of supply. Before the war, therefore, prices obtained for cod were 
tending to fall. 

The paper industry is the second most important from the point 
of view of employment, and far the most prosperous. Two large 
British companies, the Anglo-Newfoundland and Bowater-Lloyd’s, 
have obtained concessions of the principal reserves of timber, and 
have developed modern paper-mills adjacent to well-laid-out company 
towns at Cornerbrook and Grand Falls, the second and third largest 
towns in the island ; care has been taken.to see that natural regenera- 
tion equals the cut. Mining is the only other industry of any size— 
for iron ore on Bell Island, fluor-spar on the South Coast and lead and 
other ores at Buchans in the interior. Agriculture has never been 
fully developed, and a large part of the foodstuffs consumed have 
been imported, even those which could have been produced in New- 
foundland. This was partly due to the shortage of good soil, the 
best land being in the west, the last part of the coast to be settled. 
Also, men in the outports were out fishing most of the summer, which 
prevented them from clearing sufficient land. The holdings worked 
by their wives have been sufficient to provide only potatoes, a few 
other vegetables and an inadequate number of livestock. A railway- 
line across the island, the principal means of communication in a 
country so lacking in roads, and the essential coastal steamer services 
have been run by the Government for many years at a small annual 
loss. 

It being impossible to collect direct taxation from most of the 
imhabitants, and Water Street being unwilling to pay much, the 
Government obtained most of its revenue from duties on imports 
These provided protection for a few industries serving the tiny loca! 
market, but raised the already high cost of living to a fantastic level 
Before 1939 poverty stalked the land. A large part of t+ population 
was on a low standard of poor relief ; gross malnutrition was wide- 
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spread ; T.B. ravaged the people ; housing was usually good in the 
outports, but there were bad slums in St. John’s and Bell Island. 
When responsible government was suspended in 1933 Newfound- 
land’s political system was discredited. The House of Assembly had 
been controlled in turn by rival groups backed by different Water 
Street merchants, and the spoils system had been in full operation. 
The civil service thus lacked security and experience. Trade 
unionism was practicaliy non-existent, and there was no local govern- 
ment, with the unencouraging exception of St. John’s. The only real 
experience in self-government was in the churches, which locally 
provided such schools as there were. 

The first few years of Commission government were disappointing. 
Their principal achievement was the creation of a civil service on the 
British model ; the administration was freed from outside pressure 
and the tariff revised to reduce the cost of living. The continued 
deficits at first made it difficult to begin on any large-scale projects, 
and then the coming of the war delayed many schemes. A start was, 
however, made on a cottage-hospital system to cover most of the 
country. Then, as surpluses began to pile up, the Commission, at 
the request of the Dominions Office, worked out a ten-year recon- 
struction programme. This was to be financed in the main by a 
£20,000,000 grant from the British Government, but the end of Lend- 
Lease terminated such prospects and forced Newfoundland back on 
its own resources. 

Education was made compulsory, a big school-building programme 
initiated and teachers’ salaries raised. Inquiries were made into the 
problems of malnutrition and T.B. and the first steps taken to deal 
with them. A big housing scheme was started at St. John’s. A 
Fisheries Board was created under the leadership of Mr. Ray Gushue, 
which improved the quality and prices of exports before 1939; the 
war consolidated its position. Bait and salt depéts were organised 
near the fishing-grounds and the co-operative marketing of fresh 
lobsters from the west coast was encouraged. The building of a series 
of quick-freezing plants along the coast was pressed, if necessary with 
Government financial assistance. It was hoped that these would 
form nuclei for larger centres of population where better services 
could be provided than in the small outports. A good market in 
the American Middle West was anticipated. Considerable develop- 
ments have already taken place, but high prices in recent years have 
retarded modernisation. The traditional salted cod still supplies the 
larger part of the exports, and the Water Street merchant remains 
the dominant figure in the industry. Much of the drive for 
modernisation came from Mr. Dunn, a Scot who was Commissioner 
for Natural Resources for some years. He also imported land-clearing 
machinery. This has been used to enlarge existing holdings and to 
clear a large area in the fertile Humber Valley where ex-Servicemen 
are to be settled. If these schemes continue Newfoundland should 
produce a much larger proportion of her food. During the war a 
ship-building yard was opened at Clarenville, where a dozen wooden 
motor cargo vessels, mainly for coastal trade, were constructed.. It 
is intended to fit some with refrigerating plants so that they can take 
part in the fish trade. 

A preliminary survey of hydro-electric resources showed plenty of 
power available. Newfoundland possesses few raw materials for 
manufacture, and has a population too small to provide a large home 
market. An agreement has recently been made to exploit further 
timber areas in Labrador, and there are immense iron-ore resources 
in its interior. Apart from this find, prospecting for minerals has 
been disappointing. The great trans-Atlantic airport of Gander is in 
Newfoundland, and Goose, which is leased to Canada, is on her 
Labrador territory. The high cost of snow-clearance, however, means 
a subsidy of a million dollars a year, even if Gander is used as widely 
as is anticipated. It should, however, help to build up tourist traffic. 

Under the Commission Government there has been a growth in 
democratic practices. Strong trade unions now exist among fisher- 
men, loggers, miners and civil servants ; the co-operative movement, 
with Government assistance, has become influential, especially on 
the west coast. Most of the larger settlements have elected urban 
district councils ; a few smaller outports have combined to form rural 
districts. Government encouragement of local initiative usually takes 
the form of a dollar-for-dollar grant. Intense dislike of local taxation 
has, however, had to be fought, and the mining community of Bell 
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Island, despite its slums, has refused to create a local council. Excel- 
lent work has been done by many councils in general “ tidying-up.” 

Such is the record of the Commission which will have to be con- 
sidered by the Convention. The introduction of the rule by which 
all candidates must have been bona fide residents in their constituen- 
cies for two years has prevented the election of St. John’s “ carpet- 
baggers”” who controlled the old Assemblies. Thirteen out of the 
forty-five members so far elected, however, are described as mer- 
chants. Most of the others are retired Government servants, pro- 
fessional men or technicians. The newly-created Labour Party has 
three members, and there are two Co-operative officials. It is 
surprising that only one farmer and no fisherman have been elected, 
although Kenneth Brown, the President of the Fishermen’s Protective 
Union, was returned unopposed. The Convention ‘will have to 
consider whether to recommend restoration of full self-government, 
confederation with Canada or maintenance of the Commission 
Government with or without modification. Confederation with 
Canada has been defeated on a number of occasions since 1867, but 
the feeling that the country is not strong enough economically to 
stand alone, and doubts as to how long present prosperity will last, 
incline many now towards this solution. The recent increase in 
Canadian social services, particularly the large family allowances, 
should have an attraction, as Newfoundland could not possibly afford 
such services on her own. On the other hand, the fish and timber 
interests believe their bargaining position abroad to be stronger with 
Newfoundland as a separate country. It seems unlikely that Con- 
federation will be recommended forthwith, although the opening of 
negotiations with Canada might be proposed following the restoration 
of self-government. 


THE WRONG WAY TO PEACE 


By ANTHONY NUTTING, M.P. 

HILE nobody would seek to minimise the difficulties en- 

countered by the British, American and French Foreign 
Secretaries in Paris, the agreement reached in regard to the Italian 
Treaty must fill the student of diplomatic history with the deepest 
apprehension. Nobody could pretend that the intransigence of 
M. Molotov over Yugoslav claims and over Italian reparations did 
not make it well nigh impossible to reach an equitable arrangement 
But for all this the part played by the Western 
Powers calls for stern criticism on strategic and tactical grounds. 
For it seemed throughout the conference that, while the Russian line 
was “anything but a lasting settlement,” our motto—short of the 

abandonment of all moral principles—was “anything for a 
settlement, lasting or otherwise.” At the first conference, with 
elections looming ahead in France and Italy, the Russians realised 
that a clear-cut settlement of the Ruhr end Trieste questions would 
have either conflicted with their long-term “security” plans or re- 
acted to the detriment of the Communists at the polls. They there- 
This, happily for them, coincided with their 
of maintaining the present unsettled state of affairs 
in Europe—a policy which they pursued at the second conference 
with renewed determination. The criticism of the Western Powers 
is that, if they perceived these Russian intentions, they set about 
countering them in the wrong way. 

It has often been said that Europe has never needed a peace 
settlement more than she does today. But I would go further than 
this. What is much more important for British statesmen to realise 
is that Europe has never needed a lasting settlement as much as 
she does now. For nothing has shaken world confidence more than 
the dismal and disastrous series of broken treaties over the past thirty 
odd years. 
to keeping the peace, the settlements which are now under discussion 
Nobody could persuade himself 
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must be permanent and enduring 


that the Paris agreement about Trieste wil] stand this test. How 
right was the comment of Le Figaro that this decision would only 
produce Pégaliteé dans le mécontenterent”! In truth, this is a 
solution which will please none of the people all of the ume. For 
here surely is another Danzig. Here presented to him on a plat« 
IS Lhe best at Marsha! Tite could have wished It 1s obvious from 
the Marshal’s recent and rather ill-timed outburst that he will not 
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be content with internationalisation. It is obvious that he Will seize 
this golden opportunity of keeping the cauldron boiling by sedition 
and infiltration, by all the well-known techniques of Nazi aggression 
once the’Allied troops have withdrawn. It will then be merely 4 
matter of time before this defenceless international corridor will pass 
under complete Yugoslav influence and perhaps finally find itself 
incorporated de facto in the Yugoslav state. 

_ What has led to this” most unwise and unworkable solution? 
Surely nothing save the indecent and imprudent haste of the Westen 
Powers to come to sonie agreement, any agreement, however 
transient. This policy of haste, this disregard of the need of 
lasting settlement, forced them to accept compromises such as Trieste 
which have even less real chance of enduring than the most foolish 
of the solutions of Versailles. But is this not the inevitable resuk 
of our having no definite foreign policy of our own? Is it not the 
necessary consequence of complete aimlessness? It certainly would 
appear that we have no clear objective, that our sole concern js 0 
overcome today’s problems with the minimum of effort and withouy 
thought of what trouble these solutions may bring in the future 
During the war the objective of our foreign policy, though necessarily 
short-term, was clear and well-defined—first, to build the grand 
coalition for war and, later, to weld the Allied Nations into an 
organisation for peace. And it was no doubt partly because of this 
that we were able to play the lead at the various conferences of 
Allied Prime Ministers and Foreign Secretaries during the war years, 
But now we play a secondary role, content and almost thankful to 
sit back while inexperienced, disingenuous and even boorish states- 
men take our place. : 

It is true that our awkward geographical pcsition jends itself to 
this situation. Admittedly it is more difficult to formulate and follow 
a definite and active policy when one is forced to hold the ring 
between the world’s two Great Power blocs. But our position as 4 
junior partner should and could be reversed. In the field of diplo- 
matic skill and in experience of European problems we are un- 
rivalled by America or Russia. This is not enough, though, for 
diplomatic skill and experience must be furnished with some aim. 
Diplomacy is merely the means to an end, the method of carrying 
cut a policy. What, then, should our policy be in Europe? Surely, 
to secure a lasting settlement based on sound economic, political 
and ethnic principles, to consolidate our position in Western Europe 
and in the Mediterranean, and to give a lead to the forces of demo- 
cracy in the East. 

The Big Four together are concerned only with the first of these 
three. How should they set about this problem? Clearly not bj 
reverting to methods already proved unsuccessful, that is to sj 
further mectings of the Foreign Ministers, where repetition of od 
arguments and claims merely widens breaches and revives suspicions 
Nor would the summoning of a wider peace conference assist i 
securing a lasting settlement of big issues under dispute between the 
Great Powers. It would merely accentuate in terms of groups & 
nations the disunity prevailing among the B’g Four and so tend 
to underline the division of Europe into rival “blocs.” Nor can 
much hope be drawn from the futile practice (to which the four 
Foreign Ministers appear wedded) of the discussion by the deputes 
of issues over which the conference has failed to reach agreement 
It is nonsensical to suppose that such discussions will prove in ai 
way fruitful. The deputies have no executive power, and on que> 
tions of principle cannot hope to agree where their masters have 
differed. Besides this, with the Russians oi all people, it is necessaly 
to tackle the head man. We should, therefore, do much better 
to revert to the war-time practice of preparing the 
private, and even informal, conversations at the highest eve 
berween the Big Four. Obviously, we cannot in a democracy revert 
to secret diplomacy, but diplomacy can be tco open, especial 
when conducted in formal conferences (as in Paris and in U.N.O 
under the full glare of the Press searchlight. No conference cal 
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work smoothly when not only every word but every attitude mie 
delegates is recorded by news-hungry correspondents. This 3s 0 
way to set about removing the spectre of suspicion which aunts 


the deliberations of the Big Four. 
But what if the high level conversations fail, as they 
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ce this elusive agreement? What if the Russians still remain 
intransigent ? We are solemnly pledged not to sign a separate peace 
treaty. We are bound by all the tenets of wisdom and morality not 
to’ abandon our defence of justice and equity. We must not com- 
promise for the sake of a solution that is no more than a very 
temporary expedient. There is then nothing left for us but to dig: 
ourselves in and hold fast to our position. This may mean 
postponing a settlement for a year or so. But it will probably secure 
a lasting settlement in the end and, in the meanwhile, will have 
enabled us to prepare the ground for the consolidation of our own 
position in Western Europe and the Mediterranean as well as having 
provided encouragement to those who fight for freedom in the East. 
[do not believe the Russians would hold out against us indefinitely, 
thus making quite certain of ranging the whole world against them, 
including those European nations whose favour they now seek. The 
Russians are a positive people who believe that compromise is a 
sign of weakness—ither weakness to uphold a case or weakness in 
My experience of them is that the converse is also 


to produ 


the case itself. 


true. 
In diplomacy, foresight, patience and firmness—in that order— 


are the three essentials. But behind these tactical forces there must 
be some overall strategic plan. We and the other two Western 
Powers have shown all too plainly our grievous shortcomings in these 
respects. In our hurry to settle the difficulties of today we are 
creating worse trouble for tomorrow. If this continues, the peace- 
makers of Paris will fail more hideously than did their predecessors 
at Vienna and Versailles. The statesmen of today should heed these 
warnings of the past. For, if history shows us anything, it is surely 
the folly of haste and the wisdom of patience. 


EDUCATION AND POLITICS 


By H. DAVIES* 

HERE appears to be a widespread opinion that, since the Labour 

Government came into office, politics have begun to play an 
important part 4n influencing decisions on policy in secondary 
education. It is true that there is always a danger that this may 
happen, though the danger is hardly a new one. Opposition to the 
education of the children of the labouring poor in the nineteenth 
century, and an extreme affection for technical, as opposed to 
academic, education in the twentieth century, are obvious examples 
of an invasion of the educational sphere by political considerations. 
There must, however, be some connection between education and 
the social policy of the State. If it is desirable to make our demo- 
cratic system a reality, we are surely entitled to establish educational 
machinery which will give all children the chance to develop their 
abilities. Can anyone deny the tremendous waste of potential ability 
among the semi-educated children of the poor before 1939? How 
many children left school at fourteen with capacities undeveloped, 
and this because our educational machinery failed to live up to our 
democratic pretensions? Those who fear the intervention of politics 
in education should be careful not to leave themselves open to the 
retort that, for some strange reason, education is said to be corrupted 
by politics only when privilege is being attacked, nevez when it is 
being defended. 

The White Paper of 1943 (Educational Reconstruction) made it 
clear that secondary education in ihe future must be basec upon the 
principle of equality of opportunity. It is easy in controversy to 
confuse the issue by suggesting many interpretations of this phrase, 
but its meaning is perfectly clear to most educationists. We mean 
by it that each child shall be allowed to develop his abilities, of 
whatever type they may be, in the best possible and most suitable 
environment. Few would deny that, in the period before the war, 
many children were refused the chance to obtain the type of education 
which they needed, whilé other children were privileged. In order 
to reform all this, an attempt is now being made to establish 
secondary education for all, in grammar, technical and 
schools. The question at once arises if this new system will, in fact, 
give an equal chance to all to obtain that variety of education for 
which they are fitted by their abilities and aptitudes. It 
me very likely that the best brains will be sent to grammar and 
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technical schools, and that the modern school may be regarded as @ 
refuse heap. I am still awaiting a positive definition of the type 
of ability which fits a child for education in a modern school. For a 
long time to come few parents are likely to choose to send their 
clever children to modern schools, and, if this is the case, “ parity 
of esteem” becomes impossible of accomplishment. 

Selection at eleven, for these differing rypes of secondary schools, 
also presents many difficulties. Some experts declare that, with the 
best existing arrangements, there is a Io per cent. error in selection 
for the grammar school at this age. Besides, it is now accepted that 
selection for technical education is impossible at eleven. In these 
circumstances, selection at eleven can only be provisional, and the 
present scheme envisages a redistribution at thirteen. Transfer at 
thirteen to the grammar school, from a technical or modern school, 
is already working in many areas, though not without stresses and 
strains. But transfer from the grammar school arouses all the forces 
of social snobbery, while in addition many parents appreciate the 
close link between grammar schools and opportunities for further 
education. Local authorities are therefore finding it wiser to defer 
action on this part of the scheme, and transfer at thirteen remains 
a one-way traffic in many areas. 

The most important difficulty, therefore, which confronts the 
administrator concerns the provision of different types of secondary 
education to suit different types of ability. The establishment of 
three parallel schools, grammar, technical and modern, leads to so 
many difficulties that a common school for all over eleven has been 
suggested. This comprehensive, or multilateral, school has many 
advantages, including its offer of a much wider choice of subjects 
and courses than any other school. Elasticity in the curriculum can 
be preserved, and, as far as human skill can devise, the child can 
be given the type of teaching which it needs. It is a tribute to the 
ignorance and prejudice of many educationists that their chief 
criticism of the multilateral school should be that it attempts to turn 
out all its pupils in a common mould. Standardisation and 
uniformity are unlikely in a School which offers so many oppor- 
tunities for experiment in combinations of subjects. Selection, too, 
becomes a much easier matter in such a school; it becomes a pro- 
gressive business, and it is unnecessary to segregate all children in 
water-tight “sides.” In a thinly populated area the arguments for 
the comprehensive school are very strong, and, although few can 
feel enthusiasm for schools with more than 1,000 pupils, it is by 
no means certain that, even in urban areas, the advantages of the 
comprehensive school do not outweigh the disadvantages. 

The future of the grammar school is a matter which concerns 
both teachers and parents closely. These schools have a magnificent 
record of service to the community, but have recently been very 
much on the defensive as a result of apparent attacks on their 
standards and prestige. The attempt to establish “ parity of esteem” 
between the different secondary schools has given some administrators 
the chance to standardise all forms of secondary education under a 
rigid centralised control. It is not surprising, therefore, that teachers 
in grammar schools are seriously perturbed by the proposed changes 
in School Certificate. They feel that they can rely on this examina- 
tion as an objective standard, and that they can use it as a shield 
against odious comparisons with independent schools on the one 
hand and technical and modern schools on the other. 

However, in spite of opinions to the coutrary, it is ridiculous to 
suggest that most of the arguments for a fundamental change in 
Schoo! Certificate are political ; it would be just as fair to suggest 
that the arguments for its retention are largely based on the prestige 
factor. The Norwood Report summarised the educational arguments 
both for and against this examination. For years School Certificate 
has determined the curriculum of the grammar school; it has pre- 
vented individual experiment in teaching, and has seriously cramped 
the efforts of teachers of most subjects. This examination has served 
its purpose, and has outlasted its usefulness in its present form. It 
has now become the biggest obstacle in the way of new developments 
in the grammar school, and, although many teachers are atraid to 
climb out of their ruts, until-they have done so it will be impossible 
to modify our traditional forms to meet the needs of the present 
Recently in these pages Mr. Guy Boas claimed that School 
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Certificate is necessary to provide “a hard core of intellectual pur- 
pose” in the grammar school. I regard this suggestion as an insult 
to the teachers, who are capable of meeting the needs of their 
pupils without dictation from the outside, and no longer need leading 
strings 

Further, it should be pointed out that there is every likelihood 
that School Certificate will be replaced by an internal examination 
under external supervision, which will leave the teachers free to think 
for themselves. Also, the Ministry of Education hope that a high 
proportion of grammar-school pupils will stay on until seventeen or 
eighteen, which will make an examination at sixteen much less im- 
portant. It is fashionable to argue that an internal examination at 
sixteen will place the pupil from a small grammar school at a great 
disadvantage im comparison with a pupil from Eton. This is, of 
course, true, but it must be said that the existence of School Certi- 
ficate has not noticeably protected the product of a socially inferior 
school ; the trouble here lies surely in other unsatisfactory features 
of our educational arrangements. It would be interesting to find out 
what the defenders of School Certificate iook for from the grammar 
school of the future.. Are we to progress only in the number of our 
Schooi Certificate successes and be content with an occasional change 
in syllabus when thousands of teachers can be brought to agree that 
the same change is necessary? 

What some of us hop2 for from the educational reforms which 
began in 1944 is a state of affairs in which all children in the com- 
munity have the chance to realise their best selves. The children of 
this country deserve nothing less than this, and we should nor allow 
ourselves to be diverted from our purpose by the head-shakings of 
those who cannot escape from the past. By all means let us take 
with us into the future the best traditions and standards we possess, 
but we must not forget that traditional practices may become out- 
worn. The grammar school will have a giorious future if it ceases 
to defend its privileges ; it must adopt a forward-looking policy and 
work in close harmony with other secondary schools. Surely, in 
the interests of the children whom they serve, all educationists must 
think afresh. 


not be afraid « 


A SUPPRESSED NOVEL 


i. nice point of literary ethics whether it is legitimate to 
] publish after an author’s death writings which he himself during 
his life refrained from publishing, or to republish works which he 
did his best to suppress. The author, if he could be consulted, would 
without doubt say that he wished his reputation to rest on what 
he had chosen to give to the world and that the public had no 
concern with anything else. Few modern biographers or editors 
have shown themselves disposed to observe any restraint in the 
matter. If an author is sufficiently famous for the public to be 
curious about him every scrap of unpublished ‘writing which he 
has left behind is exultantly hailed as a discovery and promptly 
printed. It is said in justification that what an author has discarded 
is as good evidence of his mind as what he has utilised, and that 
much may be learned of his methods and standards by studying what 
he has withheld from the Press. Would it be wrong, they ask, to 
publish a draft of a discarded play by Shakespeare if such a discovery 
were to be made? Human curiosity being what it is, there will 
always be an adventitious, if not a legitimate, interest in seeing 
what we were not meant to see. The forbidden has an inevitable 
fascination. A book banned by the censor is sure to be sought 
after by prying readers. 

The author may not always be the best judge of his own writings. 
In our own day Mr. Winsten Churchill has not seen fit to reissue 
his attractive novels, Savrola and The Celebrity, which would be 
assured of a welcome by a new generation of readers. And Arch- 
bishop Lord Lang was resolutely opposed to any resuscitation of 
the romance of the 45, which he published in 1896 under the title 
of The Young Clanroy—a very charming tale of his beloved High- 
Jands—which he told to a patty of schoolboys. There was but a 


single edition of 1,000 copies, and it has been out of print since 1900. 
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It has been said that everyone has it in him to write at least one 
novel, and certainly there have been some surprising adventures in 
this field. It seems always to have had an attraction for Politicians 
and statesmen. Lord John Russell during a visit to Paris in 1820 
composed a slender romance of some hundred pages entitled The 
Nun of Arrouca, and Horace Walpole wrote The Castle of Otranto 
whose “success was cons:derable.” But Disraeli alone has achieved 
lasting fame as a novelist-politician. 

It is not to be wondered at that Lord Brougham, with his Passion 
to exhib.t his omnicompetence, should have essayed his hand at this 
form of authorship. At the age of thirteen he wrote a Precocious 
tale entitled Memnon or Human Wisdom, described as being after 
the manner of Rasselas, but said to be really a translation from 
Voltaire. It was not till 1844, however, that he composed and had 
printed in the orthodox three volumes of those days a novel entitled 
Albert Lunel or the Chateau of Languedoc. His motive in writing 
it, as he tells in a privately printed letter to his friend Forsyth, was 
that it should be “a kind of monument” to his “ Tullia,” a dearly. 
loved daughter who had recently died, “ by making her the heroine 
of a Philosophical Romance.” As Emmeline she figures in it as 
paragon of what were then esteemed female virtues. The book was 
never published in his lifetime. A few copies were given or lent to 
friends from whom he recovered them, including one lent to Rogers, 
to whom the book was dedicated. The rest of the 1,000 copies 
printed, he tells Forsyth in a letter of November 23rd, 1861, “are 
all locked and sealed jn a cellar.” In a later letter he writes: “] 
daresay many years hence someone when I am forgotten will dig 
this up and publish it, but in the meantime it is a thing utterly 
unknown.” If he furtively hoped that this would happen, his hope 
was realised, for Albert Lunel was published after his death in 1372, 
but has again been quite forgotten. 

The story adopts the familiar device of assembling a party of 
well-known people under disguised names in a country house and 
recording their conversations and comings and go ngs. according 
to the formula so successfully employed in W. H. Mallock’s New 
Republic ; the time is the eve of the Revolution. Brougham’s discern- 
ing biographer and critic, Mr. J. B. Atlay, describes the book as “an 
unspeakably dull production.” This is quite enough to make the 
student ‘of literary pathology wish to read it. One reader at least 
has survived its perusal from cover to cover, and, apart from the 
afflicting style which a hundred years ago was thought appropriate 
for a work of.-fiction, it is really not without interest. Interwoven 
with the talk of the party is the story of Albert Lunel, the eponymous 
hero, a monk who feil in love, broke his vows and _ became 
a Protestant and wrongly suspected of murder. The hostess, a 
Huguenot Marchioness, has secreted him at the Chateau, and he 
tells his life history to one of the guests who discovers his presence. 
The tale of his adventures extends to Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
America (including a visit to Washington at Mount Vernon) and the 
West Indies, and this enables Brougham to use him as the vehicle 
of shrewd comments on the peoples of these countries, and particu 
larly on the iniquities of the slave trade. ‘The inveterate pamph- 
leteer contrives to make the incidents Of his novel provide the 
occasion of airing on every page his confident views on_ politics, 
literature and morals. 

The reasons for the suppression of Albert Lunel he discloses in 
his correspondence with Forsyth. “Having no blasphemy and no 
obscenity in it, I plainly saw it would have no readers.” And he 
was annoyed that the few friends who did see it made egregious 
mistakes in their endeavours to identify the originals of his characters. 
Lord Lyndhurst and Croker, he thought, were unmistakable under 
the names of “ Chapely ” and “ La Croasse ”—“ an acute and anxious 
observer of public events.” The “ Baron,” whom he describes 3 
“a person of extraordinary faculties and great attainments,” is 
Brougham himself. “ Agneau ” was a thin disguise for Sir A. Agnew. 
“Others may be less easily discovered, but some of the principal 
ones are fancy persons.” What seems specially te have irritated 
him was that one of the characters, modelled on a learned lawyef 
and mathematician of the Northern Circuit, was taken to be 
Macaulay, “ because the person was represented as a great bore who 
talked people to death.” 
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The booksellers say that in these days the public will read any- 
thing. So perhaps even Albert Lunel, if it were made available 
again, would find some readers with robust digestions. It has at 
least the attraction of a period piece. 


SCIENCE IN GERMANY 
By Dr. R. C. EVANS 

HAVE just returned from an extended tour through Germany 
| and Austria, visiting many of the scientific laboratories of those 
countries. It was a mission of mixed impressions—of respect for 
many of the achievements of German technology; of envy of the 
scientists who enjoyed in their laboratories facilities and resources 
far in advance of those generally available in this country ; of surprise 
that such excellent facilities had not led, at least in the fields with 
which I was especially concerned, to any commensurate advance in 
fundamental learning ; of esteem for the spirit which inspires the 
resurrection of German scientific teaching and research; and, of 
course, transcending all others, of grievous and utter destruction from 
Hamburg to Vienna, from Cologne to Berlin. I had almost for- 
gotten to mention the destruction, for after two or three visits one 
comes to take it very much for granted. But it is always there with 
its stale dusty smell, the awful accompaniment of every facet of 
German city life. 

German scientific work proceeds at present in the face of almost 
inconceivable difficulties. First there is the physical damage. The 
universities of Bonn, Hamburg, Freiburg and others too numerous 
to mention have suffered gravely. The Technical High School in 
Berlin is an empty shell. That at Munich was more fortunate, for 
the 200 high-explosive bombs which fell on it have left a few rooms 
with riddled walls and yawning roofs fit for use at least in the summer 
Then there is the desperate overcrowding, accentuated by 
Many university 


months. 
the flood of students and the shortage of staff. 
teachers are in detention for their political records, and others, al- 
though at liberty, are suspended from duty. Those who remain carry 
an overwhelming burden of teaching which leaves them little oppor- 
tunity for original work. ‘Then again there is the extreme shortage 
of all the tools of scientific teaching and research. Books are scarce. 
Learned periodicals have ceased publication. Re-agents, apparatus 
and stores of even the simplest kind, the stock-in-trade of every 
laboratory, are almost unobtainable, especially when supplies must 
come from a different occupational zone ; if they came from a foreign 
country the difficulties could not be greater. Communications are 
difficult and travel is arduous, so that in the general post which has 
taken place in the last year scientists have often lost touch with their 
colleagues. I frequently found that they knew less about each other’s 
whereabouts than I did. 

A few universities in Germany and Austria, including happily 
some with the finest traditions, were fortunately situated in centres 
of little military importance and have suffered no damage ; Heidel- 
berg, Marburg, Tiibingen, Gottingen and Graz are among these. 
Their good fortune, however, is only relative. Some which escaped 
under the rain of bombs have been ravaged at the hands of dis- 
placed persons. Some have been stripped of equipment by the 
occupying authorities. All are faced with the common problems 
of shortage of supplies, shortage of staff and acute overcrowding. 
The mineralogy department at Géttingen, the best equipped in 
Germany and perhaps in the world, is closed for lack of fuel ; 
that at Graz because the director is in detention. In Tiibingen one 
professor, for want of other accommodation. has taken up residence 
in the photographic dark-room of his laboratory. These are just 
a few randem examples of the problems, added to the universal 
Problems of food, clothing and transport, which face German 
scientists to-day. 

What is their reaction to these problems ? Everywhere I went 
I found an amazing spirit of cheerfulness and of confidence in the 
future. Dr. Bassler, director of the Deutsches Museum in Munich, 
surveying the ruins of the finest science museum in Germany, 
Welcomed the opportunity of creating something even finer from 
the ashes. Professor Machatschki in Vienna, well known to many 
English scientists, spoke of his good fortune in being on duty when 
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his department was threatened by incendiary bombs, adding without 
bitterness that on that very same night his home and all his 
possessions had been destroyed ; the preservation of his laboratory 
fully atoned for his personal misfortune. Few scientists are disposed 
to talk about the war, which they regard as a regrettable interruption 
of their normal activities now to be forgotten. None has any sense 
of war guilt. “And then came the war” was the phrase which 
monotonously terminated almost every account of 1939 studies and 
research. No scientist has ever been a Nazi except those whose 
suspension makes the fact impossible to conceal, and these have 
long since found means of quieting their consciences. One Munich 
mathematician explained to me that he had alway encouraged Jewish 
students in his department—and had himself become a party member 
to distract attention from the fact. 

Gottingen, in the British zone, is now the centre of German 
scientific life. Already the home of many eminent scientists, it has 
in recent months attracted others from less fortunate parts of 
Germany, and here aré now to be found such distinguished figures 
as von Laue, Heisenberg, Pohl and Hahn. Here, too, in a university 
town as nearly normal as any in Germany, it is possible to form 
some picture of the achievements of German science in the last 
decade. In the field of fundamental research, at any rate in my 
own particular branches of physics, these achievements are not im- 
pressive. German scientists enjoyed resources and facilities which 
would be the envy of workers in this country, and yet their con- 
tributions to fundamental learning in no way approached our own. 


This fact stands out conspicuously, whether it be attributed to the 
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unimaginative character of the German mind, to the stultifying 
influence of the Nazi régime, or to the emigration of the best 
German scientists in pre-war years. 

In the field of applied research and development, on the other 
hand, the position is quite different, and here we have much to 
learn from Germany. The attitude of German scientists towards 
such work has always been generous and broad-minded, and many 
of the most distinguished have pursued their researches in this 
field. The slight stigma which all too frequently has been associated 
with applied research in this country has never existed in Germany ¢, 
and contacts between the universities and industry have always been 
close. These close ties were reflected in the high standard of the 
Technical High Schools and of the great applied research organisa- 
tions, such as the Kaiser Wilhelm Institutes, which maintained estab- 
lishments and facilities far excelling those of most of our own 
technical colleges and research associations. Reciprocally, German 
industry was always keenly conscious of the value of the funda- 
mental and applied sciences. The great Zeiss organisation wa3 
founded by the distinguished physicist Abbe, and quite generally 
scientists in Germany have occupied key administrative positions 
in industry and elsewhere to a much greater extent than in this 
country. The fruits of this policy are to be seen in the products 
of German industry, whether they be cameras or submarines, type- 
writers or houses. Rarely do they surpass ours in originality of 
conception ; rarely do they fail to do so in excellence of design, 
in quality of execution and in fitness of purpose. 

No account of science in Germany would be complete without 
some reference to her instrument industry, for instruments are 
the fundamental tools of scientific research. Here to an even greater 
extent than in other fields are to be seen the benefits of close co- 
operation between science and industry. The British scientist visit- 
ing German laboratories cannot escape a feeling of shame when 
he contrasts the equipment there available with that to which he 
is accustomed at home. German research workers have enjoyed an 
immeasurable advantage in being able to obtain through normal 
trade channels plentiful supplies of specialised apparatus of the 
highest quality. 

Even equipment manufactured during the war showed no 
departure from the usual standards of design and execution, 
and German scientists were never called upon to make do with 
“utility” style or war finish, The advantages of such a stats 
of affairs were mutual and cumulative. The user was spared ths 
highly inefficient procedure of improvising his own apparatus, and 


was assured an ample supply of modefn instruments at reasonable 
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cost ; the manufacturer could expect a sustained demand sufficient 
to merit large-scale production and to justify the development of 
specialised equipment. 

How different are things in this country, where the whole progress 
of specialised branches of science is often gravely prejudiced by the 
lack of adequate apparatus of proper design ; and potential workers 
in these fields are often compelled by want of facilities to divert 
their researches into other less profitable directions. It is hard to 
have to write such things, but that British scientists have been 
content for so long with the apparatus available in this country 
can be attributed only to their limited experience of scientific re- 
search abroad. If more had enjoyed the opportunity of working 
in a Continental laboratory there would be fewer disposed to tolerate 
the inconvenience and frustration of indifferent apparatus, ill- 
equipped laboratories and inadequate technical assistance. German 
industry is now laid low, and it will be long before German equip- 
ment again becomes available. The demand for specialised apparatus 
has, however, never been greater than at present, and the world 
market stands wide open to any manufacturers who will set them- 
selves the same supreme standards, and will show the same sympa- 
thetic understanding of user requirements as the Germans have 
done in the past. With a change of heart British manufacturers 
could capture this market; but if they decline the challenge there 
will be no shortage of others in Switzerland, in Holland, in Sweden 
and in America ready to take their place. 


DOCK BRIEF 


By LARS ULRIC 
«a A PPLICATION for a Dock Brief, my Lord!” These some- 


what mysterious words, uttered in emphatic (albeit essen- 
tially respectful) tones by the warder from the dock at Quarter 
Sessions and Assizes, are the prelude to one of the strangest and 
most archaic manifestations of the English criminal law. From 
the cells beneath the dock comes one of the prisoners. Generally 
he is of a somewhat poverty-stricken appearance. The Judge leans 
forward and tells him that he may choose any of the barristers 
present in Court to defend him. The prisoner steps to the front of 
the dock, and spends a longer or a shorter interval examining the 
faces of those members of the Bar present, who preserve an attitude 
of dignified unconcern. Finally, a wavering finger points from the 
dock at someone in wig and gown, who rises from his seat and 
bows obsequiously to the Judge 
What is the meaning and origin of this unique procedure? Pro- 
fessional etiquette has for several hundred years required that 
barristers can accept briefs to represent their lay clients only through 
] 


the medium of the other branch of the legal profession—the solici- 


tors. This, of course, involves additional expense And in the 
days before any system of legal aid for poor persons existed prisoners 


who were not legally represented when they came to stand their 
trial were allowed, as an act of grace, to choose as their Counsel 


any member of the Bar who was present in Court when they were 


arraigned. And the barrister thus chosen, without the intervention 
of a solicitor, to receive this brief from the dock was in honour 
bound to defend the prisoner for the nominal sum of one pound 
three shillings and sixpence. Many things have changed since the 


time when the custom originated, including the value of £1 3s. 6d., 


but the Dock Brief remair 2 last resort for impecunious 
defendants 

“ Dockers,” as they are generally called by the Bar, are of some- 
what mixed popularity Barristers with a busy practice tend to 
regard them @s an unmitigated nuisance. For etiquette requires 
that no barrister wh: selected shall refuse the brief, and for a 
busy Counsel to be landed wit ca W h may last for days 
and compel him to give up lucrat i elsewhere is little short 
of a calamity. Such ca have been known to last four or five 
days, but the inclusive fee ren the sam One-three x for 
five davs’ work! Considerably | than trade-union rates for any 
other job. For the very junior barrister, however, or the barrister 
who, alas, though no longer young in his profession, has not suc- 
ceeded in getting a practice, the Dock Brief is often welcome. It 
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provides an opportunity to be seen and heard conducting a case 
and may encourage solicitors to send work. And many are the 
stories told of famous K.C.s whose career at the Criminal] Bar wa 
started by the brilliant conduct of a Dock Brief. The enact 
aspect of the matter, though less important, is not eniirely Negligible 
On a lucky day a barrister may receive three or four Dock Briefs, 
and if he can induce his clients to plead guilty, so that his task wil 
consist only of making a short speech in mitigation, E 
by lunch-time. 

As a result of the natural divergence in viewpoint between those 
to whom a Docker is still welcome, and those to whom it is a 
thing to be avoided at all costs, the announcement by the warder 
that a prisoner wishes to make an application for a Dock Brief js 
usually followed by the rapid exit of the busier barristers, whilst 
those who are not so busy remain seated. On one occasion an 
eminent Counsel departed with such speed that, tripping over the 
feet of one of his less fortunate colleagues, he pitched headlong to 
the floor of the Court. This is the sort of thing which makes 
people say that the institution is undignified and should be discop- 
tinued. In some Sessions a kindly disposed usher warns the youngey 
members of the Bar before such applications are made, and there. 
upon they may be seen to make their way, not too obtrusively, jnto 
Court to take up positions as near to the dock as possible. 

A Dock Brief may relate to almost any charge known to the lay 
except murder and a few other very serious offences, in which cases 
legal aid is automatically provided under the provisions of the Poor 
Prisoners’ Defence Act. In other cases the tendency of the Cours 
is to refuse legal aid unless there appears to be a clear defence 
And for poor persons who find themselves defenceless at their trial 
the Dock Brief is a last resort. As a result, Dock Briefs usualh 
have one peculiarity in common; they are “dead cases,” i.e., they 
are cases in which the evidence for the prosecution is overwhelming 
There is another factor which makes these cases difficult to con- 
duct. The time for their preparation is often extremely short, and 
the unfortunate defending barrister has often to conduct his case 3 
few minutes after being selected. In such circumstances he mus 
depend upon a probably garbled account of what the case is about 
from his client, and a rapid glance through the prosecuting Coun- 
sel’s copy of the notes of evidence. A Judge has even been known 
to insist upon a case being tried immediately after Counsel ha: 
been selected, with the words, “ You can pick up the facts as we g 
along, Mr. So-and-So!” Such lack of concern for the unfortunate 
defending barrister, not to mention his client, is rare ; but it is not 
unusual for a Judge to adjourn such a case for a quarter of an hour, 
and at the end of that time to send peremptory messages to some 
trembling tyro trying to extract a coherent account of his case from 
a prisoner in the cells. 

The least pleasant moment of all for the defending barrister is 
probably when he has to remind his client that there is a litt 
matter of one-three-six to be attended to. For some reason, etiquette 
requires that this “ Dock Fee” must be taken from the prisoner 
before the case begins. Once when a barrister who had been m- 
structed from the dock returned to his chambers and unravelled 
the grubby note which had been given fo him in payment he dis- 
covered that it was only half a pound note. The prisoner had 
presumably reserved the other half for use in some future mis- 
fortune ! 

The whole system of Dock Briefs is inconvenient and archaic, 
but it does at least ensure that no prisoner who can lay his hand 
on the sum of twenty-three and sixpence (or whose friends can de 
so) shall be left defenceless at his trial. And for that reason, & 
long as the allocation of Counsel for poor prisoners under the Poo 
Prisoners’ Defence Act remains a matter of discretion for the Court 
the Dock Brief is a valuable safeguard against injustice. The 


majority of barristers aver that it is humiliating to have to sit Lk 


ne may get away 


a collection of prize cows under the critical scrutiny of some 
1 l 


hardened felon, but most of those who practise in the Criminal 


1008 


Courts would confess to a secret affection for the ancient trad 





uttering that solemn-sounding incantation with which every speci 
for the defence begins: “ May it please your Lordship, members 
of the Jury ‘sg 


For the Dock Brief gave many of them their first opportunity o 
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O those who do not enjoy social revolution or who feel themselves 
victimised by the fight against inflation which our Government 
are so wisely waging, I recommend a visit to Pais. It will suggest 
to them that the monotony of our clothes and diet, the shared austerity 
of our uniform lives, provide a foundation which is more dull but also 
more durable than that which underlies the surface variegations ot 
Parisian existence. It will suggest to them that in these tense transi- 
tional times it is a happy thing to possess a united Cabinet, backed 
by a strong parliamentary majority, and enjoying sufficient national 
support to enable it to disregard the dictates of internal or external 
pressure. It will suggest to them that we are fortunate in our 
temperament, which enables us, as a Dominion statesman recently 
remarked, “ to absorb new ideas into our blood-stream and to retain 
thereby the elastic arteries of youth.” It will suggest to them that 
a certain minimum of national tolerance is essential if democracy is 
to further the organic interests ot the whole community and not to 
be hampered and endangered by incompatibilities of doctrines and 
interests. And it will teach them that mutual hatred, jealousy and 
suspicion are not the lubricants which enable the great machine of 
state to adjust itself to new social and economic conditions or to the 
changed proportions of power. We have no need, of course, to feel 
self-righteous or complacent in that we possess a greater gift of 
patience than the French more widely distributed civic 
sense, and greater aptitudes for obedience. We have not suffered 
as they have; we have not experienced defeat and occupation ; we 
have not endured the spiritual agonies of civil war ; illegality with us 
has not become a personal adventure and a patriotic duty. And our 
amazing capacity for acceptance, while it renders it easy for us to 
govern each other and ourselves, is not necessarily more admirable 
than the less lethargic, more individual, and far more lucid dis- 
obedience of Reasonableness is not in itself a higher 
human quality than reason. 


possess, a 


the French. 


* * * 7 


I advise those who wish to make this experiment, and who are 
sufficiently rich or extravagant, to take the Golden Arrow train which 
leaves Victoria at 10 a.m. It provides an elegant foretaste of the 
inequalities which will be experienced across the Channel. After 
passing through a neat triumphal arch, the traveller sees the long 
white train drawn up beside the platform ; at the door of each pull- 
man coach stands an attendant clad in white clothes and bearing upon 
his chest the arms of the Southern Railway designed in enamel and 
gold. As the train slides gently out of the station, a persuasive voice 
informs him through the loud-speaker that he will find a bar attached 
to the train ; if he walks along those glittering corridors he will indeed 
find a coach, styling itself “The Trianon Bar,” in which the soft 
tones of blue and amber mingle with chromium and glass. If he 
prefers it he can remain in his seat, call for refreshments, and watch 
the orchards of Kent slide rapidly beside him while the ice tunkles 
quietly in his glass. From time to time the voice upon the loud- 
speaker will relay comforting or informative words: “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he will be informed, “we are now approaching Ash- 
ford” ; and as the train rumbles under Shakespeare’s Cliff he will 
be assured that within a few minutes he will reach Dover Marine 
Station. “We trust,” says the announcer, “that you have had a 
pleasant journey”; and thereafter these polite wishes are repeated 
in the French language. The traveller feels privileged, solaced, re- 
freshed, international. It is with patience rather than indignation that 
he queues up thereafter for his passport and his customs examination. 


7 . * * 


On reaching Calais the traveller exchanges the comforts of the 
Golden Arrow for those of the Fléche d’Or. The battered wharfs 


and warehouses of Calais remind him for a moment that there has 
and if he be a hedonist he may notice that the luncheon 
Provided, although excellent in quality, is more meagre than that 
by which in 1938 he used to be so congested in the Blue Train. 
passing Boulogne the 
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numerous ; Creil and Chantilly flash past him as in the old days; 
and as in the old days he rumbles over the Seine and catches a 
glimpse of the Eiffel Tower peeping pert and distant over the 
shoulder of Montmartre. To those who visited Paris shortly after 
the liberation the city will seem transformed. In place of the empty 
perspectives of boulevard and avenue, denuded of all traffic beyond 
a few American jeeps and lorries, he will find a congestion 
reminiscent of former times; in his ears will echo the familiar 
whistle of the traffic policemen as they change the stream. He will 
notice that the shop-windows are crowded with scent bottles and 
pretty little Parisian articles, and that upon the terraces of the cafés 
French citizens are lounging together as if the Germans had never 
come. He will observe that the midinettes have regained their 
habitual sprightliness, that the fantastic clothes which the Parisians 
had assumed in order to disconcert their conquerors have been suc- 
ceeded by simpler, prettier fashions, and that the apathy which was 
so apparent in the early months of 1945 has given place to a hurrying 


alertness indicative of the admirable resilience of the French 
character. He will observe these things, and he will be much 
impressed. 


* * * * 


Paris is determined to be hospitable ; she wishes to don her 
smartest clothes in order to receive her guests. London prefers to 
retain her sombreness, her battered stucco and her peeling paint, in 
order slowly but resolutely to rehouse her people. The gardens 
of the Tuileries, so much improved now that the Germans have 
removed the plethora of metal statues, are already gay with lawns 
and flowers. Some of the long chestnut avenues have been pleached 
and cut in the manner of Le Notre, and provide the most superb 
perspectives. And the lower terraces on the quays, which before the 
war were used as dumping spaces for coal or fuel, have been turned 
into little gardens in which the midinettes and the workmen munch 
food in the sun. More astonishing still are the art exhibitions which 
have been arranged. In the new exhibition buildings down by the 
river is a display of French tapestries, including the unsurpassed 
series of the Lady with the Unicorn from the Musée de Cluny. In 
the Petit Palais is an exhibition, which is entitled “Grandeur et 
Charme de la France,” in which are collected all the main master- 
pieces of French painting which were formerly in the Louvre. Here 
one can admire the astounding continuity of the French artistic 
genius, from Jean Fouquet in 1470 to Edouard Manet in 1880, and re- 
discover in a new and admirable lighting pictures which have for 
years been familiar. Here also one can see one of the finest of the 
Louvre’s recent acquisitions, namely, the large equestrian portrait of 
the Chancellor Séguier painted by Le Brun in 1660. In the Tuileri+s 
gardens themselves are exhibitions of paintings in private possession 
which had been looted by the Germans are since recovered, and a 
representative display of modern British art from the Tate Gallery. 
In all certainty Paris is re-establishing her position as the capital of 
the artistic world. 

* o * * 


These proofs of resilience, these manifestations of revival, cannot 
but delight all those who see in France one of the main fortresses 
of European civilisation. This wave of recovery is confirmed by 
the statistics of industrial production which show a monthly increase 
of 10 per cent. Communications have been almost re-established, 
and the food situation is improving. Above all, the French are 
anxious, men and women, to work hard. Yet the inequality of 
distribution, the tremulousness of the political balance, the uncer- 
tainties of finance, and the deterioration in civic discipline bring with 
them many elements of fragility. It may be that material recovery 
will lead to the moral recovery which is so desperately needed. But 
when one returns again to the drab equalities of London, one feels 
somehow that it is preferable to rebuild slowly from the bottom 
than quick on top. 



















































































MUSIC 
The International Music Festival 


Tue twentieth festival of the I.S.C.M. (International Society for 
Contemporary Music), the first since 1942 when a festival was 
held in San Francisco, began this week with an orchestral concert 
et the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. The works performed 
at these festivals are all by living composers of various nationalities. 
It is unclear—except to those who control the festival, whose names 
are not given publicity in the elaborate, illustrated programme (price 
2s.)—who are responsible for deciding where the festival shall be held 
each year, but the last one before the war was held in Warsaw and 
Cracow in 1939, and since then there have been two, one in New 
York, in 1940-41, and one, as mentioned above, in San Francisco 
in 1942. “She President of the Society is Professor Edward Dent, 
and there are only four honorary members, Manuel de Falla (Spain), 
Jean Sibelius (Finland), Richard Strauss (euphemistically pro- 
vananced Austria, although Bavarian by birth) and Igor Stravinsky 
(France and U.S.A.). I suspect that these honorary members have 
little or nothing to do with the working of the Society beyond giving 
a general blessing to what ought to be an organisation of value to 
music. 

But as the Society sets out, and rightly, to be international, I think 
ijt ought to be more truly representative, even in its merely external 
organisation. Igor Stravinsky seems to be in a peculiarly unrepre- 
sentative position. He has lived and worked in France, but surely 
French musicians cannot consider him as representing their country’s 
music, and still less so can Americans. Perhaps he is there merely 
as a great musical figure acceptable to all and to prevent the horror 
of American music-lovers finding themselves represented by a neo- 
Gershwin or by that prodigious genius Leonard Bernstein, who 
emphasised the unbearableness and banality of the new American 
ballet, Fancy Free, at the New York Ballet Theatre’s opening night 
last week with music that surpassed every other feature in its talent 
for the obvious. Let me add hastily, lest I be thought to have an 
anti-American bias, that America does possess native musicians of 
real distinction, such as Roger Sessions, so there is no need to fall 
back on either Stravinsky or Bernstein. It is probably not the 
Society’s fault that Russia is not named among the “ National 
Sections” listed, although Iceland and Palestine are there. How- 
ever, Russia was represented at the opening concert by a new com- 
position by Prokoviev, “ Ode to the End of the War (1945),” which 
had the distinction of being the worst but one on the programme. 

This is in a way something of a distinction, for it is sadly true 
that of the five new works performed none showed any sign of 
real creative talent, although Elsa Barraine’s “ Second Symphony ” 
(composed in 1938) was a well-constructed, logical composition 
revealing true musicianship and taste in a typically French style and 
quite worthy of a winner of the first Prix de Rome. The less said 
about the other works the better, although Elizabeth Lutyens did 
not disgrace herself in her “ Three Symphonic Preludes,” which were 
more contemporary in idiom than the works of the German and 
Dutch representatives. When I described Prokoviev’s contribution 
as one of the worst, I was, of course, mindful that Prokoviev has 
shown himself as a composer of talent; but all the more pity it is 
that he should be capable of such pretentious triviality as his “ Ode 
10 the End of the War”! Or is it merely the bad choice of the 
jury whose names on this occasion I ought to give? They are 
Samuel Dushkin, Willem Piper, Roland-Manuel, Gregor Fitelberg 
and Constant Lambert. 

The International Society’s first chamber concert, given on Mon- 
day night at the magnificent Goldsmith’s Hall, contained two works 
by composers of such established eminence that they could only be 
considered as being there by way of a recompense to music-lovers 
who are always more likely to have an arduous rather than a 
pleasurable time at any festival of new music. These two composi- 
tions were Stravinsky’s Sonata for Two Pianofortes (1943-44), played 
by Joan and Valerie Trimble, and Hindemith’s String Quartet in 
E Flat (1943), played by the Hungarian String Quartet. The 
Stravinsky Sonata was already known to me. It is a good, lively 
work very typical of the composer’s capacity to develop his material 
with an unflagging vigour and invention. I did not stay to hear 
the Hindemith, which came last on the programme, being too 
exhausted by the preceding four items of new music to be able to 
do justice to it. It was the only work on the programme I much 
wanted to hear, for Hindemith is a composer of genius and every- 
thing he writes is of interest. Of the four preceding items, all by 
composers unknown to me, the Fifth String Quartet (1945), by Jerzy 
Fitelberg, son of the Polish conductor, has distinct merit ; it is well- 
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made, is not too derivative, has atmosphere, but rather flags in the 
last movement The Second String Quartet of the Swedish ¢ 

Sten Broman is a pleasing, soundly academic, concise work. 
Sonatina for Clarinet and Pianoforte of the Swiss Composer Alber, 
Moeschinger was really too conventional and uninspired a compositj 
for such a festival ; but Luigi Dailapiccola’s “ Songs from Captivity 
sung by the B.B.C. Chorus and conducted by Warwick Braitnwaite, 
had a certain novelty of lay-out and idiom. The first song, “Inyo. 
cazione di Boezio,” was nevertheless ineffective, but the 
“Congedo di Savonarola,” moved well to a quite impressive oon 
clusion. W. J. Turveg 


THE CINEMA 


“I See a Dark Stranger.’’ At the Odeon, Leicester Square —«4 
Night in Casablanca.’’ At the Gaumont Haymarket, and the 
Marble Arch Pavilion. 

AT times I See a Dark Stranger appears to be the result of a 

successful world-conventicn of ace screenwriters, so packed js jt 

with ingenious incidents, elaborate story twists, locations shifting 
from the picturesque to the sordid, and a flow of peinted ang 
economic dialogue. . This aspect of the film may account for js 
being a trifle over-long, but it certainly does not account for the 
homogeneity which it achieves and which raises it far above the 
level of the ordinary comedy-thriller. As in Millions Like Us ang 

Waterloo Road, Messrs. Launder and Gilliatt have used their Jong 

expericnce in writing for the film in 4 purposeful and entirely satis. 

factory way. ‘They are in fact pursuing a thesis which Hollywood 
simultaneously seems to be abandoning—the thesis that the ordinary 
cinema-goer is an intelligent sort of chap. 

I See a Dark Stranger is in many ways reminiscent of The Lady 
Vanishes and other Hitchcock thrillers of the ‘thirties. It has many 
of the same tricks of story and of suspense. But for my money & 
is a vastly superior article, if only because it cheoses a theme which 
allows for skating on ideological ice as well as providing all the fun 
of the chase. It is, in brief, the tale of an Irish girl who has been 
brought up on memories of the ‘Troubles, and has thereby acquired 
a consuming but entirely sentimental hatred of England (Scottish 
readers please note); she therefore engages herself in the service of 
German agents who are seeking the exact location of our D-Day 
invasion. After a series of hair-raising adventures, and, of course, 
after falling in love with an English officer, she destroys the wanted 
document as soon as she discovers it, and goes willingly into intem- 
ment until the end of the war. 

Launder and Gilliatt have embellished this story with immense 
skill. Much’ of the action takes place in Eire, Somerset and 
the Isle of Man, and, in addition, the sets, notably that of a 
squalid Liverpool hotel, have an immense authenticity. They use 
soliloquy—that trickiest of screen tricks—very successfully (note 
especially the suspense sequence in the railway carriage), and, with 
the aid of William Alwyn’s score, have used music as a valuable 
adjunct to the drama, and not as a mere bumbling in the background. 

The casting is admirable. Raymond Huntley is enormously com 
vincing as a German agent ; Garry Marsh and Tom Macaulay give 
wicked caricatures of Army types; and Trevor Howard is a com 
vincing and human hero. But it is Deborah Kerr who runs away 
with the film. She is seldom off the screen, and even less seldom 
off the Irish brogue, with which she alternately blandishes and insults 
practically everyone. 

In the rarity of their screen appearance the Marx Brothers afe 
almost beginning to emulate Garbo and Chaplin, and as a result 
their audiences are likely to approach any new offering in a critical, 
if not an apprehensive, mood. Let it be said immediately that 
A Night in Casablanca is by no means vintage Marx ; but let it be 
said, too, that it disarms criticism because, once again, they all three 
do all the things we expect of them. Handicapped as they are by 2 
story which involves the dumbest of heroes and heroines in French 
war-politics, they nevertheless succeed in plastering the screen and 
ourselves with their own especial anarchies. Harpo, I suspect, has 
a new and rather more respectable wig, but his sign language 
(accompanied by those nightmare whistles) is unimpaired, and his 
harp-playing as enjoyable as ever. Chico’s fingers still do the un- 
expected on the piano-keys, although in other respects he seems 3 
little more subdued than usual. But Groucho, as ever, steals the 
film, at one moment with his appallingly outrageous wisecracks and 

at another with his crouching and ineluctable determination as “ with 
Tarquin’s ravishing strides” he pursues the beautiful spy from bed- 
room to bedroom. For him alone the film is well worth seeing. 
Basi. WRIGHT. 
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LETTERS TO 
AMERICA AND ARAB NATIONALISM 


giz,—The Zionist protests to America against the hesitating policy of the 
Bnush Government in implementing the findings of the Angio-American 
Commission on Palestine. Most Jews seem to regard the Americans as 

the defeaders of Jewish rights and the British as their arch-enemies, yet 

Americans more than Britons are responsible for the rise of Arab 
sationalism. OF this unrecognised fact I am convinced from impressions 
ind experiences gained when serving as an Army chaplain in Arab lands. 
There can be no question that the intellectual renaissance in the Arab 

world during the last century has been inspired mainly by American 
educationalists. Education, it has often been saicy is dynamite, and a 
hetter illustration of that truth could not be found than in the story of 
American Protestant missions in the Levant. 

When in 1820 the first American Presbyterian. missionaries began work 
in Beirut, the general intellectual level in Syria was Icw. What iittle 
educational work was being carried on was mostly of a religious character. 
There were a few Moslem schools and Christian institutions under the 

; of the Roman Catholic Church and the native Uniate Church 
ofthe Maronites It is to the American Protestant missionaries that credit 
must be given for the commencement of the real education of the people 
of Syria, who are mainly Arabs. These progressive-minded Americans 
had ideas as well as enthusiasm. Knowing the value of educaticn for 
themselves, they saw at once the necessity for planning a wide system of 
education which would be in harmony with the best native traditions. 
Whereas the later French educationa! policy was to inculcate French 
culture and teach the French language, from the first the Americans 
determined on an Arab education. First they learned Arabic themselves, 
and then, with the aid of the printing press they established in Beirut, they 
began the publication in Arabic of school primers and other educational 
books, not forgetting the Bible, a commendable enterprise which has 
gown into the fine American University Press in Beirut today. With 
the making of books, and the opening of schools, the intellectual 
renaissance of the Arab peop'e in the Levant began. In a notably short 
space of time there was a revival of the Arabic languege and the beginning 
of an Arab literature which has had lively effects on Arab politics In this 
way American missionary enterprise sponsored the birth of Arab 
nationalism. 

Today the Americans, who undertake most of the Protestant missionary 
work in the Arab countries, have an intellectual influence over the Middle 
East which can be rightly appreciated only by those who have visited 
their educational institutions and talked with their old students. In 
Aleppo there is a famous boys’ college and other first-class schools attract- 
ing boys and girls from all the near Arab countries, while in Beirut their 
greatest and proudest achievement is the American University known to 
hundreds of British soldiers during the War. Originally the .Syrian 
Protestant College opened for courses in secondary education and 
medicme ; it now has full university status, with post-graduate courses 
in America, and its students come from far and near, In Beirut there is 
also the one Protestant theological college for the Middle East, where 
Arab and Lebanese pastors are trained for the native churches ; and 
throughout the Arab world there are many fine schools for girls and boys. 
It was inevitable that the renaissance of learning inspired by these dedicated 
missionaries should bring about an Arab revival, and it is no exaggeration 
to wnte that the Arab nationalist movement owes more than possibly 
the Arab Moslem will care to admit to this Christian missionary education. 

The Americans then are mainly responsible for the new national 
espirations among the Arab people. Through their educational institutions 
they have taught the Arabs to think for themselves, and indirectly, if not 
directly, have given encouragement to the movements for Arab nationhood 
and independence, while many Syrians who have lived in America have 
brought back to the Levant the American love of freedom and healthy 
spirit of independence. 

The greater part of this educational revolution has taken place in 
Syria, but it has not been without its influence on the whole Arab 
world, particularly Palestine. The American University of Beirut is the 
Arab’s University, though not so distinctively Arab as the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem is Jewish. Palestine Arabs desirous of higher educa- 
ton have bee. mostly educated in Beirut and come under American 
influences, with the comsequence that America, with no territorial claims 
im the Middle East, has been regarded as the nation most friendly to the 
Arab. In Jerusalem, the American Y.M.C.A., almost entirely Arab in its 
social work, has become the spiritual home of Christian Arabs and a 
centre for Arab culture. Thus if in America the Zionist counts the 
American people his enthusiastic supporters, outside the U.wited States 
in Arab lands, up to this present, the Arab regards the Americans as his 
ntellectual and political liberators. And it should be made plain that 
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the Palestine problem is not Jew versus Moslem, for the Christian Arab 
who has come mostly under American influence is as fiercely nationalist 
as the Moslem Bethlehem and Nazareth are centres of the Arab resistance 
movement, while much propaganda is carried on among the Christian 
Arab nationalists in Beirut and Aleppo 

Our American friends deserve great praise for their educational work 
among the Arabs, so much freer in its outlook than that of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem where education is by Jews for Jews; the Jew, 
in that distressed land of Palestine, showing himself often as anti-Gentile 
as ever. There is no doubt of the beneficent work sponsored by American 
missionaries with American dollars in the Arab world, but neither is 
there any doubt that the Arab nationalist movement owes indirectly its 
birth to American education and American ideas. This unrecognised fact 
should be publicised, and ought to temper the indiscriminate enthusiasm 
of so many in the United States for a Jewish national State, which can 
only, if then, be imposed by force of arms upon the Arab people whom 
the Americans have helped to liberate intellectually and_ politically. — 
Yours, &c., L. A. FEREDAY. 

12 Florence Place, Falmouth. 


THE SOVIET SECRET POLICE 


S1r,—May I difter from Mr. Edward Crankshaw in regard to the analysis 
of Soviet methods which he makes in his extremely interesting review of 
The Dark Side of the Moon? I, of course, share his horror at the 
“deliberate cruelty perpetrated by a group of Nazi men, efficiently 
exterminating millions whom they regard as inferior human beings,” but is 
he correct in describing Soviet deportations to forced labour merely .s 
the work of “a group of men roughly and with an ecstasy of inefficiency 
preventing millions from upsetting a new way of life being laboriously 
worked out for the benefit of tens of millions” 2 Mr. Crankshaw here 
ignores the fact that the deportations described were not ot Soviet citizens, 
but of men and women of other countries. How could citizens of Eastern 
Poland, men and women of the humbler, as well as the richer, classes, 
deported as described between 1939 and 1941, possibly interfere with 
“a new way of life” in Russia? 

Nor can the deportation policy be explained, still less excused, on the 
grounds that, “for good or bad reasons, the Russians do not like the 
Poles.” Is Mr. Crankshaw not aware that when the Russians annexed 
the Baltic States in 1940 they carried off tens of thousands, and that they 
did the same when they annexed Bessarabia? Is he also unaware that 
deportations from Central Poland have continued in spite of the well- 
known fact of the Polish Provisional Government’s subservience to 
Moscow? And is it so certain that the “ new way of life” is being worked 
out for the benefit of tens of millions? What about the terror shown by 
the Displaced Persons in the camps in Germany at the possibility of being 
sent to Russia?—Yours faithfully, KATHARINE ATHOLL 

(Chairman, British League for European Freedom). 

66 Elizabeth Street, S.W. 1. 


Sirn,—I strongly object to the suggestion, implicit in Mr. Crankshaw’s 
recent review of The Dark Side of the Moon, that N.K.V.D. methods 
ar> characterised by any “ ecstasy of inefficiency.” I have lived for years 
both under N.K.V.D. and under Gestapo rule, and should describe both 
the espionage system and the methods of extermination of the Soviet 
political police as of a still higher standard of deadly efficiency than those 
of the Gestapo, which, as everybody knows, were not exactly amateurish. 
How carefully the N.K.V.D. plans its measures of mass persecution appears 
from the fact that tens of thousands of Estonians of all classes of the 
community and of all age groups, from infants to octogenarians, could 
be arrested for deportation during the night of June 14th, 1rag1, without 
even the leading members of the Estonian Communist Party learning 
about it until a few hours before the blow fell. And yet lists of deportees 
were being drawn up already at least twelve months before the event. 
The N.K.V.D. are anything but “blind” in the methodical way in 
which they keep hundreds of millions in their clutches. It is with extreme 
efficiency that the Baltic countries are being relieved of their native 
population and repopulated with Russians. Barely some twelve months 
ifter the reoccupation of Estonia by the Red Army, in the towns, where 
the proportion of Russians used to be 1 or 2 per cent., half the new-born 
children already bore Russian names according to the official lists pub- 
lished in the local papers which reached this country. 

It is a crude mistake to think of the Russians as well intentioned, 
high-minded but barbaric children. The people may be just barbaric, 
is Mr. Crankshaw thinks, but the régime displays an oriental cunning of 
the subtlest if also the most ruthiess kind in maintaining its rule of terror, - 
It is also a most flagrant injustice to suggest, as Mr. Crankshaw indirectly 
does, that the millions—or rather ten, or even scores of millions—in the 
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Russian-invaded countries are being subjected tc a rule of deportation 
and extermination because they interfere with the “new way of life” 
of tens of millions of Russians. They never dreamed of such interference 
in Soviet domestic affairs. The Baltic nationals were most certainly not 
deported to a lingering death because of “ counter-revolutionary ” activities 
but as honest patriots suspected of resenting the annexation of their 
country. I should imagine that the same applied to most of the deported 
Poles. 

Why do the Russians—I should have said, the Kremlin and the 
N.K.V.D.—not like the Poles as Mr. Crankshaw claims? Probably for 
the very reason that makes them dislike the Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians and other subjected nationalities. With them, it is not a 
matter of emotion but a poiicy of brutal denationalisation planned in 
cold blood. I find it difficult to reconcile this inhumanity with any 
“fundamental enlightenment” in the régime. To me this looks rather 
like power politics of the most deliberate kind—appallingly primitive 
in its fundamental urges but certainly neither fumbling nor undeveloped 
in its methods.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ANTs ORAS 

(former Professor of English in the University of Tartu, Estonia). 

2 Kendrick Place, Old Brompton Road, S.W. 7. 


PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING 


Sir,—Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Minister of Education, is reported to have 
said in a recent speech at Durham: “ Mr. Churchill, by alleging in the 
food debate that the food shortage is due to planned distribution and 
urging the removal of controls, is, by implication, making a plea for 
the black market. In countries where prices take their own course, ample 
food is available, but to whom and at what price? Our system aims at 
sharing out equally.” It is evident that the black market is a consequence 
of price-fixing ; where there is no price-fixing there is no black market. 
To fix prices is fully justified in time of war and for an appropriate 
period of transition from war to peace. But it should be borne in mind 
that, whenever demand exceeds supply, maximum prices will be dis- 
regarded ; whenever supply exceeds demand, minimum prices will be 
disregarded. On the other hand, if supply equals demand, price-fixing 
becomes superfluous. It is timely to remember also that in Russia, 
the only country where all prices are fixed by the Government, all 
commodities, including foodstuffs, were and are more expensive, in 
relation to wages, than in any other country. 

The recent action of the United States Congress in voting for drastic 
curbs on the power of the Government to control prices reflects the 
change that has taken place in American public opinion of the problem 
of price-fixing. As for the Soviet Government, according to Moscow 
radio of June 8th, they decided that rationing of bread, flour, cereals and 
macaroni should end at a date between July and September, 1946. A few 
days later the supreme Praesidium of the Soviet Union decided that ti 
transition from the rationing system to unrestricted trade shall be 
completed by 1947. It would seem that price-fixing in the most 
capitalistic country and rationing in the most socialistic country are 
no longer deemed to be desirable or necessary. It is to be hoped that 
the British Government, as soon as the prevailing scarcity of foodstuffs 
and manufactured goods on the home market is over, will be disposed 
to follow these two examples rather than to pursue an opposite course. 
Or has Great Britain now entered upon a stage from which Russia has 
already emerged?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

9 Sussex Lodge, W. 2. ‘ PauL DE HEVESY. 


BURMESE PATRIOTS 


Sir,—It is idle for Maung Ohn to represent that U Aung San and the 
A.F.P.F.L. have been handled too severely by Mr. Manton and that the 
Government of Burma should encourage this organisation and its offspring, 
the P.V.O. Unlike the Karens, Kachins and Chins who stood by us 
staunchly, U Aung San and the Patriotic Burmese Forces which he com- 
manded did nothing appreciable to help us in the war. The organisations 
which he now controls are purely political and obstructionist. It would 
seem that U Aung San, having boasted that he (and not the British and 
Indian Forces) defeated the Japanese, now wishes to be given the credit 
of making the British “quit Burma.” An organisation which staged a 
demonstration in Rangoon of 50,000 Burmans on June 7, shouting slogans 
such as “ We don’t want a Governor” and “ Withdraw the occupation 
forces,” and whose leader threatened to resort to “full-scale battle” if 
his demands were not satisfied, cannot be tolerated by any Government. 

I do not say that the best procedure for settling the country has been 
adopted ; far from it. It was surely an extremely short-sighted policy to 
allow the military forces in the main to be withdrawn before all arms 
(British and Japanese) which fell into the hands of Burmans were collected. 
Our experience during the years 1885 to 1889 should have taught us that 
lesson. Burma has been promised independence. She will get it as surely 
as India will get hers, but not by the methods U Aung San and his 
followers are employing. It is to be hoped that when the British do 
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“quit Burma” the independence promised will become a realit 
that the new State will not develop into a dictatorship or the pan. ~ 
a playground for rival dictators and their private armies. But inde 
pendence will not fill the stomachs of the people, and it is food ple 
independence that the Burmans want most now.—Yours faithfully 7 
T. Davey Hacxerr, 
(late Burma Commission), 


JUDICIAL SABOTAGE 


S1r,—Let me assure Mr. H. A. Schabbe! that Mr. Bevan’s reference 
“judicial sabotage of socialised services” did not pass unchallenged On 
the contrary, as the official report shows (Standing Committee € 
National Health Service Bill—Seventeenth Day, Col: 774), these wat 
cuused an immediate “interruption.” They were promptly and seventy 
criticised by Mr. J. S. C. Reid, and in the ensuing Division the Guat 
ment were defeated. If Mr. Schabbel will read the official report, he 
will realise what ought to be generally known, viz., that Parliamentary 
proceedings, particularly in Standing Committee, are scarcely reported 
in the daily Press at all. That may not be the fault of the Press, whose 
supplies of paper are drastically cut down.—I am, Sir, your obediens 
servant, HENRY Strauss, 
House of Commons. 


JEWRY AND CHRISTIANITY 


Sir,—Your correspondent Robert S. Hill reminds us that the Jewish 
people have a claim on Christian charity because they were the race 
chosen as the vehicle of divine revelation. May I remark, however, that 
the masses of Jewry had little use for the teaching of the Prophets, and 
indeed their intractability under such guidance as that of Moses or 
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Isaiah is one of the most notable features of the Old Testament. Nor js 
a very different picture presented in the Gospel narratives. “An evil 


and adulterous generation,” “They have Moses and the prophets ; let 
them hear them,” “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee ”"—such comments as these indicate 
the opinion which Jesus held of His contemporcries. He Himséf was 
rejected for three significant reasons: one, that the Jews had no use for 
a Messiah Who offered merely spiritual and not temporal riches ; two, that 
they would not tolerate the idea that the salvation of God was for all His 

2ople, and not for them alone ; and three, because they could not com- 
prehend a doctrine of which the keynote was self-abnegation. In my 
sojourn in Palestine I found this outlook still triumphant. The rebuke, 
“ Think not to say within yourselves, we have Abraham to our father,” 
is as pertinent today as when it was uttered. A great spiritual inheritance 
can be advanced as a claim to consideration only by those who attempt 
to implement it in their actions.—Yours faithfully, 

43 Catharine. Street, Liverpool, 8. N. E. L. MCCLENAGHAN. 


AN UNJUST WAR? 


S1r,—As a Gentile and a former British officer who served in Palestine 
for five years during the war, I consider that the present widening gap 
between the Jews in that country—who were our active Allies at that time 
—and our Government is a tragedy. Nor does the tragedy become less 
painful when one is convinced that it could have been avoided. Having 
had the opportunity to study the cause, I am in absolute agreement with 
Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, M.P. (a member of the Anglo-American Commit 
tee), when he says that “ the terrorism, the frustration and the despair 

the direct results of the decision of the Government to maintain the White 
Paper, when it was pledged .. . to repeal it.” The 1939 White Paper 
was judged contrary to the terms of the Mandate, and thus to international 
law, by a majority of the Permanent Mandates Commission. We are, 
therefore, implementing an illegal policy. And the Jews fight against 
it. Would we do anything very different in similar circumstances? Nobody 
wants British soldiers to be killed ; nor can anyone condone murder. But 
-at we have to do is to try to understand the basic causes of the strife. 
I would quote Mr. Crossman again, from his speech in Parliament on 
July 1st: “It is right that this House should be deeply concerned about 
the cost of British lives . . . but it is always as well to remember that, 
while we are indignant that British soldiers should be killed, we shall be 
even more indignant if we discover that they are being killed in an 
unjust war.”—Yours faithfully, DImLLWwyN MILES. 

London, N.W. 6. 


BEER AND BARLEY 


Sir,—The Minister of Food established a case in the House on July 3rd 
for the temporary rationing of bread, and has suggested that this wil 
effect a saving of some § per cent. to 7} per cent. in our national con- 
sumption of grain during the next three months. Assuming a total grain 
consumption of § million tons a year in this country (the Minister's 
figures), this will result in the saving of 250,000 tons in twelve months. 
The only question that our country has to face is whether there is any 
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giternative means of effecting this reduction that would be less severe. 
At the moment 960,000 tons of grain a year are ear-marked for the 
brewing and distilling trades, a quantity sufficient to provide nearly four 
times the economy that the Minister visualises. W hy should this reduction 
not be secured by the manufacture of synthetic beer, a process which 
every reputable brewer understands, and which was nationally adopted in 
Germany during the last two wars? The hops are available—they are 
not food ; sugar is available, although needed in other directions ; and 
there are a number of vegetable alternatives which could be used which 
would provide the necessary stimulant. Admittedly, the beer might not be 
so palatable, but beer-drinkers would, in case of necessity, accept this 
temporary measure to avoid the destruction of food otherwise available for 
their wives and children. We at least should have the Minister’s assurance 
that this economy has been considered, and should know why it is not 
being adopted.— Yours faithfully, ANGUS WATSON. 
Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-T yne. 


THE ITALIAN CHARACTER 


$ix,—I assume that Mr. T. V. Gozzer is Italian. If he is not, then the 
fact that he stumbles into the wildest assumptions about myself, and the 
“decadent ” circles in Rome in which I am reputed to have moved, serves 
only to show how he shares the Italians’ difficulty in preventing their 
emotions from running away with their reason and how casy it is for the 
foreigner to see them rather more “intus et in cute” than they can 
themselves! When Mr. Gozzer is in a less emotional mood and events 
have helped him to adjust his sense of perspective, he may be interested 
to hear that I was neither a foreign correspondent nor a war correspondent 
in Italy, that I was never a member of the “Circolo della caccia” set, 
that I was very much in the North of Italy when it fell, that I have 
information about Partisan activities generally, from Rome up, more 
global than he perhaps suspects, not all of which points to the self-sacri- 
ficing heroism which both he and I know some Partisans to have dis- 
played, that all this does not necessarily make me unfriendly towards the 
Italians, and to be dubbed thus, merely because some home truths are 
spoken, only proves how imperfect the mind of man can be.—Yours 


faithfully, STUART DE LA MAHOTIERE. 
21 Thurlow Road, N.W. 3. 
THE END OF “WEST REGIONAL” 


Sin —Whilst I most heartily concur in your criticism of the White Paper, 
the worst news tu many of us in the West Country is found in a section 
of the White Paper to which you make no reference. The introduction 
of the new “C for Cultural” programme in October next demands the 
use of two medium wavelengths. One will be diverted from the European 
Service ; the other will entail the amalgamation of the West Regional 
and Midland Regional services. Of all seven regions, the West is perhaps 
the most homogeneous. The region has few, small ¢nd scattered indus- 
tial areas; the high percentage of listeners are rural—working on the 
land, loving the land, interested in village life and problems, and with 
a very definite sense of regional “patriotism.” The West Regional 
directors have catered most excellently for their specialised listeners. The 
university staffs of Bristol and Exeter, the technical advisers of the 
County Agricultural Committees have been of the greatest service on the 
cultural and educational sides. Now, inevitably, all this work is to be 
sadly curtailed. To make matters worse, this disappearance of the West 
Regional, as a separate entity, has come as a thief in the night. Few 
listeners here had any inkling of what was in store for them. And, as 
with too many of the “ activities ” of the present Government, the moment 
when it is possible to do anything about it is just the moment when it is 
impossible to do anything effective at all.—Yours, &c., 

Barnfield Avenue, Exmouth. A. GEORGE CLARKE. 


EVIDENCE OF CONVERSION 


Sir,—Canon Roger Lloyd, in his article on Advancing Christianity, gives 
a feeling of optimism which is not fully confirmed even by the extensive 
evidence and data of Prof. K. S. Latourette. The Catholic M.R.P. is in 
ny small measure a party possessing strong political features, while evidence 
of mass conversions will always be looked upon with some measure of 
scepticism. The fact that three of my friends on different occasions, 
during the past week, have been interrogated by strangers, when travelling 
by train, as to their conversion, is hardly proof of advancing Christianity 
amongst first-class railway travellers —Yours, &c., 
The Paignton Club, Paignton. 


a 


“ 


HERBERT ALLEN. 





By a slip for which the author was not responsible the word “ exclusion ” 
appeared as “inclusion” in a sentence in the Article entitled Sarawak 
Sea Dayaks in last week’s Spectator. It should have read “Thanks in 
Part to the exclusion of Western commercial exploitation, the Dayak social 
system has been able not merely to survive but to develop along the lines 
of its natural evolution.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue wishful-thiaking prophets who predicted that English life would 
never be the same again after the two phases of world-war may be right. 
Custom and tradition are subsiding like sand-castles into the rising tide. 
Such a background (or should I call it foreground?) makes our recognition 
of survivals all the more nostalgic. 


Village Social Events 

Nostalgic indeed! I have attended two functions during the past week 
that have brought a lump to my throat, because of their reminder of 
les neiges d’antan. I went one afternoon to talk to a Women’s Institute 
party in the garden of a fine old house in a neighbouring village. There 
they were, the same mingling of rural classes. But the “ working ” women 
were better dressed, and the “ leisured ” ladies somewhat more roughened 
about the hands, than in the days of the incomparable Mrs. Earle, who 
wrote of these functions at the turn of the century. The rain poured 
down and the sun streamed out over the lawns and herbaceous borders, 
while tea and cakes were served and we all moved about, chatting. Time 
stood still as it used to stand in childhood, and the scent of roses and 
honeysuckle and hay rose like invisible sculpture in the air, a monument 
to the platonic idea of summer ; a summer of the mind that never comes 
to an end. I noticed, tov, that conversation was beginning to drop away 
from the larger issues of life; the terrors, storms, politics which have 
consumed our social moments for so many years past. The small matters 
of privacy and local concern have begun to spring again, like wild flowers 
on fields ravaged by battle. 

Later in the week I went to Speech Day at the grammar school. The 
old smell of the cricket-field took me, and set me out of normal time. I 
hovered between Then and Now, while I watched the march-past of the 
school cadets, and listened to the same old platitudes of the visiting 
colonel exhorting the boys to keep their equipment polished for the good 
of their characters, and to look with diminishing degrees of pride first 
at themselves as Englishmen, then at Colonials, and possibly also at the 
foreigner. I saw on the faces of some of the parents a stare of astonishment, 
as though a ghost from a Kipling-haunted past had brushed against them 
on that shining green field. One of them winked at me, and in response 
I felt a corner of my lip tremble. The Tennysonian scene earlier in 
the week, and now this one, gave me the illusion for a few sun-struck 
seconds that the fabric of Edwardian England was still uncracked, and 
that the squire’s lady would shortly arrive in her brougham to shake 
the hands of the headmaster and the visitors, and to preside over tea 
on the school-house lawns. 


Two Years Ago 


Yet only two years ago the doodle-bombs were hurling over that 
cricket-field at ten-minute intervals, chased by our fighters. I saw a 
battle waged while a match was in progress. The boys dived for the 
hedges, and the wicket stood empty for a few minutes, after which the 
game was resumed at exactly the normal tempo. Or was the normality 
then an illusion similar to that into which I wandered this week on a 
country grammar-school speech day, under the hypnosis of the timeless 
voice of the red-tabbed orator? 


In My Garden 


Concentration this week has been upon the trimming of the yew hedges. 
What labour well spent it is! The firm, square shapes that emerge as 
austere divisions of the various riots of midsummer colour in the garden 
remind me of the tribute paid by V. Sackville-West in her new long 
poem The Garden. She gives several pages of her verse to praise of the 
yew, calling it 

gs: . that prince, that poet of our trees 
That to our humour docile condescends ” 
and showing us how 
“ the strong daylight makes the yew a grove, 
A very temple of retreat or love,” 
and closing her praise with the following lines, 
“This is the tranquil, ancient, wise, sedate 
Counseller yew, not briskly eloquent 
But, to the listener, with much to say ; 
As much as glades that whisper in a wood 
But neater and more orderly than they.” 

Certainly I have never regretted the planting of my yew hedges. In 
six years they have given the garden its character, and particularised the 
beauty of beds and borders that otherwise would be commonplace. 

RICHARD CHURCH. , 


? 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
The Theme of Wuthering Heights 


Wuthering Heights. By Emily Bronté. (Penguin Books. Is.) 
Wuthering Heights has been reprinted by Penguin Books, and is 
consequently available to everybody. This fact alone re-presents 
@ problem to literary criticism to which no really satisfactory answer 
has yet been given. Expressions of admiration for the monumental 
achievement of Wuthering Heights are plentiful, but most apprecia- 
tive critics have been content to express their general approval of 
the novel, rather than risk the definiteness of a particular criticism. 
Both Virginia Woolf and Herbert Read hint at its poetry and 
universality, without showing the reader the way in which these 
responses are derived from the novel itself. It is time to review this 
assessment and, perhaps, to suggest that it is possible to arrive at a 
more definite idea of what the novel says, and to show how :con- 
ceptions of a general nature emerge from the particular experiences 
which the writer evokes—to show, in short, that the novel has a 
theme. 

Wuthering Heights makes its most striking impact on the reader 
in the definition of the Catherine-Heathcliff relationship; it is 
towards this definition that Emily Bronté directs her immense 
resources of craftsmanship. Though it may be possible to accept 
Richardson or Dickens 2s primarily novelists of character, it would 
falsify Emily Bronté’s intention to accept Wuthering Heights at 
this level. The theme emerges from the love of Catherine and 
Heathcliff, and as in poetic drama there is no development of the 
psychologies of the main characters which is not disciplined by 
relevance to the gradually emerging theme. The love of Catherine 
and Heathcliff may be described as a life-force relationship, a 
principle that is not conditioned by anything but itself. It is a 
principle because the relationship is of an ideal nature ; it does not 
exist in life, though as in many statements of an ideal this principle 
has implications of a profound living significance. Further, their 
love is the opposite of love conceived as social and conventional 
acceptance, the love that Carherine has for Edgar which has only 
her conscious approval. What she feels for Heathcliff is a powerful 
undercurrent, an acceptance of identity below the level of conscious- 
ness. Catherine’s marnage to Edgar is carefully shown to be a 
merely social acceptance which is by no means complete on the 
personal plane ; she marries him because “he will be rich, and I 
shall be the greatest woman of the neighbourkcod, and I shall be 
proud of having such a husband.” On the other hand, one striking 
charecteristic of her relation to Heathcliff is that on both sides it is 
based on complete acceptance. Heathcliff says: 

“*T never would have banished him (Linton) from her society as 
long as she desired his. The mcement her regard ceased, I would 
have torn his heart out and drunk his blood! But till then—if you 
don’t believe mc you don’t know me—till then I weuld have died by 
inches before I touched a single hair on his head.’ ” 

Catherine, too, can accept, though she knows well what Heathcliff 
is—“ ‘an unreclaimed creature without refinement, without cultiva- 
tion, an arid wilderness of furze and whinstone.’” 
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At each stage Heathcliff is a clearer demonstration of the princi 
than Catherine. Much has been made by critics of his inh ; 
and his ruthlessness, as if such qualities of character in 4 novel 
could be considered and assessed on their own. To a certain extent 
his ruthlessness is an instinctive recognition that the social qualities 
of the Liatons of Thrushcross Grange, and those of the Outside 
world, cannot be reconciled with nis acceptance of his own and of 
Catherine’s identity. They are both opposites and enemies, Ty 
accept the principle by which Heathcliff lives would destroy, not 
only Linton’s books and Isabella’s fine clothes, but the whole social 
structure of externals and anybody who lives within its bounds 
When Mr. Earnshaw first brings Heathcliff home he Says: ; 
“See here, wife! I was never so beaten with anything in my 
life, but you must e’en take it as a gift of God, though it’s as dark 
almest as if it came from the devil.’ ” 

And towards the close Mrs. Dean wonders: 

“* But where did he come from this little dark thing, harboured 
by a good man to his bane? ”’ 

Heathcliff functions throughout the novel as a principle. He is a 
gift from God because of his recognition of his real identity, his 
actual existence beneath the plane of social living. As a child at 
i Wuthering Heights ” he is hated by Hindley (Heathcliff has taken 
his place in Mr. Earnshaw’s affection) ; he feels his actual existence 
to be denied, and the cycle of enmity and revenge is set up, 
At one level Heathcliff’'s “ badness ” is mere revenge for his maltreat- 
ment ; on a more profound level it is a statement of the values of 
his deepest experience in opposition to conventional sentiment and 
external allegiance. Heathcliff speaks of his ruthlessness as a 
“moral teething,” for his hatred exists as an opposition of principle. 

A passage from one of D. H. Lawrence’s letters comes to mind 
here: 

“But we must grow from our deepest underground roots, out of 
the unconsciousness, not from the conscious concepts which we 
falsely call ourselves.” 

This is the “ moral centre” of the novel, the opposition between the 
actual inner identity which Heathcliff and Catherine share and 
accept, and the relatively insubstantial social and conscious existence 
which Isabella Linton best exemplifies, and which is typified by 
Thrushcross Grange. Heathcliff is a principle, a dramatic symbol; 
and his relation to Catherine stands for the “life-force,” the im- 
personal essence of personal existence. But just because their rela- 
tion is this, it cannot exist in life on its own. Some synthesis 
between it and external social action is necessary; and this js 
achieved in the love of Hareton and the younger Catherine, in which 
the opposite qualities of Wuthering Heights and Thrushcross Grange 
are reconciled. This relation is the projection into ordinary social 
life of the Catherine-Heathcliff relationship. Heathcliff joins 
Catherine in the grave, and the principle exists beyond life—as the 
ideal of shared individual reality in life. 

Although Catherine is socially acceptable, she recognises the 
nature of their relationship as clearly as Heathcliff... While ex 
pressing her misgivings about marrying Linton, she interprets theit 
source : 

“*T cannot express it, but surely you end everybody have a notion 
that there is or should be an existence of yours beyond you. What 
were the use of my Creation if I were ertirely contained here? My 
great miseries in this world have been Heathcliff’s miseries, and | 
watched and felt each from the beginning. My great thought it 
living is himself. If all else remained ‘and he remained I should 
still continue to be. If all else remained and he were annihilated the 
universe would turn to a mighty stranger—I should not seem part 
of it. My love for Linton is like the foliage in the woods: time will 
change it, I’m well aware, as winter changes the trees. My love for 
Heathcliff resembles the eternal recks beneath—a source of little 
visible delight but necessary. Nelly. I am Heathcliff! He’s always, 
always in my mind—not as a pleasure any more than I am always 4 
pleasure to myself, but as my own being.’ ” 

“If he were annihilated” is the key phrase. Nothing less than 
annihilation would sever their coerced unity of principle—“an 
existence of yours beyond you ” necessary as “one’s own being.” It 
cesembles “the eternal rocks beneath” It is an extension of the 
deepest layers of self into another which, assuming its own existence, 
is, in a sense, indestructible. 

Perhaps there is no other novel in English which it is possible 
to interpret strictly in terms of thematic development. Wuthenng 
Heights is certainly nearer to Elizabethan verse drama than to any- 
thing in nineteenth-century fiction. Its “ unerring unity of concep- 
tion” is illustrated, and its effect achieved, by strict continuity of 
dramatic symbolism, such as the recurrent use of local effects of the 
Yorkshire Moors to convey subtle variants of tempo and thematic 
development. The two narrators of the story, Lockwood and Mr. 
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of Psychical Research. 


POETRY FOR YOU 
By C. DAY-LEWIS 

Cr. 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 
“* An introduction to poetry which will have an admirable 
influence on the expanding minds of boys and girls. It is 
worth more than a great many more ambitious and showy 
works on the subject. Apart from its possibilities for 
children, it may also prove invaluable as a guide to the 
teacher of poetry, for it suggests a continuous line of 
persuasive approach and covers an extensive field.”— 
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Dean, are devices for writing the novel without explicit commentary, 
and for communicating experience direct to the reader without his 
being conscious of the writer’s presence. This, of course, is usually 
the case in poetic drama. The way in which minor characters, such 
as old Mrs. Linton and Hindley’s wife, die off—almost casually, 
when they cease to further the main succession of events, is reminis- 
cent. of the supposed crudities of plot in Elizabethan verse drama. 
The remarkable dramatic economy in development is apparent: 
Emily Bronté makes no concessions to her readers with any 
descriptions of character or incident that does not contribute to her 
main theme. Wuthering Heights has frequently been described 
as a melodrama; it is not this because of its controlling moral 
intention. Devoid of just such a purposiveness the character ol 
Heathcliff, and many of the brutalities of the book, would be 
artistically unjustifiable. But not only is the story vividly present 
as experience, and each happening dramatically continuous, but the 
experiences evoked are evaluated and defined by the emergent theme. 
It is of interest to note that some of Emily Bronté’s poems do, as 
it were, deal with aspects of the central Wuthering Heights situa- 
tion, particularly Cold in the Earth, which is reminiscent of the 
unrelieved existence that Heathcliff inhabits after Catherine’s death. 
D. H. Lawrence is perhaps nearest in pre-occupation to Emily 
Bronté. His “ vitality” theme is stressed at much the same sub- 
terranean level, though none of his works is as sure and complete 
an artistic success as Wuthering Heights. CLIFFORD COLLINS. 
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ry: - 
A Nineteenth-Century 
Christian History in the Making. By J. McLeod Campbell. 
Assembly Publications Board. 15s. 6d.) 
Ir would be an interesting experiment to ask half a dozen readers 
of The Spectator to say what they considered to be the most remark- 
able achievement of the nineteenth century. It is not unlikely that 
they would return six different answers ; and still more unlikely 
that one of those answers would be what I should regard as correct, 
namely “The spread of Christianity in every part of the world.” 
If any one challenges that answer, he may be referred to Canon 
McLeod Campbeli’s book ; at any rate to begin with. There hx 
will find a record of the facts, soberly set out, and buttressed where 
necessary with adequate statistics. If he has not been familiar with 
missionary literature hitherto he will be astonished ; as the American 
and Australian soldiers are said to have been astonished during th 
war when they met the Christians of New Guinea and Melanesia 
In fact he will probably be tempted to borrow from Dominic 
Sampson and exclaim “ Prodigious.” Prodigious is really the mot 
juste, for during this last century and a half Christianity has spread 
with a speed and upon a scale with which no earlier epoch can 
furnish a parallel. Naturally Canon Campbell is concerned prin 
cipally with the Church of England and the Anglican Communion 
That, as everyone knows, is not the whole of the story. But it is 
an important part, as is evinced by two of the maps which he 
reproduces ; one showing the extent of the Anglican Communion as 
it was in 184s, the other as it is today. Of course, there have been 
failures. Zealous evangelists are not always endowed pre-eminently 
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with the spirit of wisdom, and opportunities have been misseq some 
times for lack of men and money to take advantage of them som ‘ 
times through blundering and incapacity. Despite al] these (and 
ncene can wish to disguise them) the progress made has been almos 
incredible. Any world view which does not take this into acoouns 
is sO myopic that any opinion based upon it must be misleading, Ne 
political or social schemes which fail to recognise it are likely to 
prove very fruitful. 

Inevitably the book is somewhat disjointed because, as Canon 
Campbell points out, we have never had anything resembling the 
Congregatio de propaganda fide to survey, direct and co-ordinate 
our missionary work as a whole. It is only within the last two 
years or so that the Church Assembly has called a Central 
Missionary Agency into being. Hitherto we have worked much 
as we have acquired our Empire, partly by means of semi-private 
sanctions and partly by individual pioneers. ‘The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel has always had a quasi-official status 
inasmuch as the Archbishop of Canterbury is President in officio, 
The President of the Church Missionary Society has always been a 
layman. And what giants the pioneer missionaries of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, whose lives and exploits Canon 
Campbell sketches, were! Space forbids me even to give a list of 
their names. It is difficult to say whether they deserve higher praise 
for their intellectual achievements in mastering strange tongues 
(many of which had to be reduced to writing by them) or for their 
physical courage and endurance. In Africa especially, ignorance of 
the elementary principles of tropical hygiene led to very heavy loss 
of life, which can be avoided now. But the principle that the 
Church advances by stepping over the graves of the pioneers wa; 
maintained. 

Canon Campbell has adopted the only method possible, and 
treats the field continent by continent, and country by country, 
with the result that the book is almost more a book of reference 
than something to read consecutively. Part XI is concerned with the 
technique of missionary organisation, &c., today, and will therefore 
be of less interest to the general reader. There are several maps 
besides the two to which reference has been made above, a useful 
bibliography and a sufficient index. It may help the reader to appre- 
ciate the story more fully if he remembers that seen against the 
history of mankind Christianity itself is a very recent growth and 
Anglican missions things of yesterday. Archbishop William Temple 
said once, “ We are the Primitive Church.” R. H. MApon 


The Creator of Peter Rabbit 


By Margaret Lane, 


JULY 12, 


The Tale of Beatrix Potter: a Biography. 
(Warne. 12s. 6d.) 

For more than two generations Beatrix Potter has been a household 
word among children ; yet if they had ever asked: “ Who ts Beatrix 
Potter?” it is unlikely that the adults who bestowed on them 
those small books of animal stories with idyllic coloured illustrations 
would have been able to reply. Many people, indeed, were surprised 
to see obituary notices about Miss Potter (Mrs. Heelis) in the Press 
of December, 1943. They had thought her long dead. For she was 
one of those people who in uncongenial surroundings have a brief 
flowering—in her case from 1900 to just before her marriage in 1913 
—and then, finding the life that suits them, let creative work go 
Miss Beatrix Potter, the artist, of Bolton Gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, ended as Mrs. William Heelis, the farmer, of Sawrey by Lake 
Windermere. And in the last thirty years of her life she jealously 
guarded her privacy, meeting enquiries—English, at any rate, if 
not American—with “blunt refusals or stupefying rudeness.” 

It was such a quiet, though long (1866-1943), life that Miss Lane 
has been forced to leave parts a blank. Beatrix Potter was born 
into an upper middle-class family—her parents inherited Lancashire 
cotton fortunes and her father had been called to the Bar, though 


he never practised—and for five years was an only child. Life was 
conventional, static and empty. Mr. Potter left for his club in the 
morning. Mrs. Potter went out driving in the afternoon. The child 


in the nursery knew no other children. She was never sent t 
school, though she did for a time have governesses. She was com- 
pletely under her parents’ domination, so that even when she was 
approaching forty and beginning to be recognised she had to write 
to Warne’s, her publishers, apropos of an invitation to Surbiton ( 
draw a dolls’-house for The Two Bad Mice: “I hardly go out, and 
my mother is so exacting I had not enough spirit to say anything 
about it.” e 

However, in this retired atmosphere which produced a “ farouche 
rirl and shy woman, the blossoming took place. One of the hobbies 
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of Rupert Potter, the father, was photography ; and there must have 
been talent in the family, for both Beatrix and her brother took 
to art, as later they both took to farming. Each year the family 
spent holidays at a furnished house in Scotland, where there were 
shooting and fishing—and, incidentally, fairly interesting visitors 
including Mr. Gaskell and John Bright—and here Beatrix and 
Bertram could study plants and animals. They collected plants, 
smuggled home dead animals and insects, and boiled their speci- 
mens to examine the skeletons. They found an ancient printing 
press and produced elementary- woodcuts. At home Beatrix 
continued to draw the pressed flowers she had brought back, 
and even went to the National History Museum to sketch stuffed 
animals and bones—the only place she was allowed to go to alone. 
Presently she was keeping pets—rabbits, a hedgehog, mice and 
others—who were later to form the characters of her books. 

Peter Rabbit, the first book, originated as a letter to the young 
son of an ex-governess. Miss Potter had several child correspondents 
and the stories she wrote them were so popular that she decided 
to’try a small book. Peter Rabbit was rejected by several publishers ; 
so she had it published herself. It “caused a good deal of amuse- 
ment,” and she had the idea of showing it a second time to Warne’s, 
whose first rejection had been courtecus. The firm agreed to take 
it on for her if she would substitute coloured plates for black and 
white. So the Beatrix Potter books were born. 

They led to changes in Miss Potter’s life, including an engagement 
(strenuously opposed by her parents) to Norman Warne, one of the 
publishing family. His death in 1905 put an end to those hopes, 
and she wrote, “I must try to make a fresh start.” A second result 
was that she had some money of her own, and, her love of the 
country emerging, bought a farm in the Lake District. Much of 
the scenery of her books comes from the Windermere area. There, 
too, she met William Heelis, of 2 firm of solicitors which helped 
her in her purchase of land. She was married to him in 1913. 

Miss Lane’s book gives as full and methodical an account as 
possible of, this “modest and unsensational” life. Occasionally, 
where facts are thin, there are unfortunate “ descriptive ” passages in 
a pseudo Virginia Woolf style, but on the whole a good sober piece 
of work is done. The book is generously illustrated, with photo- 
graphs and examples of Miss Porter’s art ; and there is information 
on her other achievements—her farming ability and work for the 
National Trust. The admirer will admire her more for some of 
the extracts from letters at the end of her life. They combine a 
poetic feeling for the hills, close observation of animals and a rough 
humour. The admirer will also enjoy details of the French transla- 
tion of The Flopsy Bunnies. Their names were “ Flopsaut, 
Trotsaut, Queue-de-Coton et Pierre.” GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Before Shakespeare 
English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages. By E. K. 
Chambers. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY literature remains largely in the hands of the 
specialist. The ordinary reader, taking a Tennysonian view of 
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literary history, is usually content to jump from Chaucer via Malo 
straight into the spacious days of great Elizabeth. But there 7 
many problems in Elizabethan literature to which earlier cent ne 
hold the key. The curtain did not ring down suddenly aay > 
Middle Ages to clear the stage for the Renaissance. When ~ 
example, we find survivals of the miracle-plays as late as 1612 a 
begin to revise our views on the place of “comic relief” i. 
Shakespearian drama. A public still familiar with the tradition of 
Noah’s wife and Mak and the shepherds might expect, and accept 
comic porters and grave-diggers without giving the thought we i, 
to lowering of tension and subtleties of dramatic contrast. In any 
case, a century which contains Henryson, Dunbar, Malory and the 
ballad has claim enough to be read in its own right. ; ' 


JULY 12, 


The new Oxford History of English Literature is not appearing 
in any strict chronological sequence ; the new volume consists gf 
four independent essays by Sir Edmund Chambers on the drama 
lyric, ballad and Malory. Important things like the Scottish 
Chaucerians are not here, but this is only the second part of Vol, 2 
and we must wait for Part I to see the century take full shape 
We are not told if this essay treatment is to be uniform and Sir 
Edmund responsible for the whole, for the new history is giving 
away no secrets in advance. Sir Edmund’s account of the mediaval 
drama is impressive in its range and erudition. Writing within 
limits of space, he assumes a reader with considerable knowledge of 
the material, but he adds much significant detail which makes the 
vast and remote canvas live—a liturgical play at Riga in the mid- 
winter of 1204; the York cycle beginning at 4.30 a.m. ; an abbess 
of Clerkenwell warning players off her lands in 1300; and s0 on, 
With Sir Edmund’s literary judgements one will not always agree 
To dismiss the Brome play of Abraham and Isaac as dull and in 
doggerel does little justice to a tender and moving piece written 
by someone who had grasped the dramatic possibilities of his theme 
A misreading of “that” for “pa” seems to have slipped into the 
second line of Canute’s Boatsong on p. 73; the translation in the 
note follows the generally accepted text. 

Like everyone else, Sir Edmund finds it hard to square the bold, 
bad baron whom recent biographical research has revealed with the 
author of the Morte Darthur. The spiritual cleavage is too marked 
There may be more to say about Malory when Professor Vinaver pub- 
lishes his text of the Winchester MS. Meantime, using the material 
available, Sir Edmund sets out the biographical evidence in full 
and gives an account of the plan and theme. But these are, after all, 
only the dry bones of the Morte Darthur ; he has little to tell us 
about the living quality and enduring magic of a work which has 
inspired poets and painters from Spenser to our own day. 

Sir Edmund is past-master of the historical and bibliographical 
method. His approach, his learning and his caution will serve 
the specialist and research student ; they will hardly fire the imagina- 
tion of readers with the spirit of medizval things. That may not 
be the object of an academic history ; but it is a pity if the com- 
prehensive scholarship of the new Oxford venture is not going 
leave room for appreciative criticism of a different kind—a kind 
old-fashioned, perhaps, but not unfamiliar in the school of Bradley, 
Ker and Raleigh. JOHN Bryson. 


Cricket Between Wars 


Between Wickets. By Ray Robinson. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


THE essence of a good cricket correspondent is that he should make 
the reader feel he has seen things. Neville Cardus has this virtue 
supremely, though the match he sees is not, perhaps, always th: 
match that would be followed by the casual ringside spectator ; there 
is, happily, too much Cardus. Ray Robinson, there is no doubt, 
a good cricket correspondent, since he has the quality of conveying 
what a man’s play is like, even though the reader may never have 
seen him. One takes him on trust, knowing that his impressive 
sharpness of outline seldom strays into exaggeration, and others will 
probably bear out Sir Pelham Warner’s féreword when he writes 
that “he has the secret of giving so accurate a description of 4 
player’s methods and mannerisms that one can, in imagination, sce 
him even at a distance of 13,000 miles without a televisor. Aa 
instance of this is C. G. Pepper, of the Australian Services, who 
played in England Jast summer. . The moment I saw Peppet 
in the figld at Lord’s I knew it could be Pepper and none other. 
Ray Robinson is Australian correspondent to The Cricketer, and 
4 means through which it has been possible to appreciate to some 
measure what the fitst post-war English team is likely to meet waco 
it sails for Australia in a few months’ time. 
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Friend of the family 


A vast business organisation, handling its trusts 
impersonally and without feeling—is that your 
conception of a Corporate Trustee? The picture 
is distorted, although the distortion is under- 
standable. In the Trustee Department of the 
Westminster Bank there is, as there must be, 
business acumen and integrity of the highest 
order. But the emphasis is placed upon human 
sympathy and understanding, since the Bank 
knows that, when the time comes for it to under- 
take the active administration of your affairs, 
these qualities may well mean more to your 
dependants than any considerations of policy 
and high finance. The Trustee Department 
frequently receives proof of the high regard in 
which it is held by those whose affairs have 
been placed in its hands. These are points worth 
remembering when choosing an 
Executor for your Will 
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Naturally, he is better on Australian than English cricketers, 
though he knows England pretty well, and dwelis affectionately 
(though never sentimentally) on the play of one or two of the brighter 
stars of the considerable days between the wars. Tate is one of 
his heroes. There is a splendid action picture of this once so 
doughty bowler adorning the frontispiece, and, so long ago does it 
now seem, it is as well to be reminded what sterling service he 
dd his country in the days when England was recovering from the 
last war with such infinite stiffness and delay. Other English players 
who are given detailed study are Paynter, Sutcliffe and Jardine. Ray 
Robinson is just about each. Of Jardine’s team, he remarks that 
what astonished him was the patience and loyalty with which it 
submitted to his regimentation. Of Sutcliffe’s batting he writes with 
fairness, remarking, inter alia, that he “almost made the snick 
respectable.” Of Paynter he speaks with enthusiasm. 

The real phenomenon of between-the-war cricket was, of course, 
Don Bradman, and a great deal of Ray Robinson’s space is devoted 
to analysing two difficult periods in the Don’s career. The first, soon 
after he came to England, was his reaction to the sticky wicket, of 
which he had had no real experience, and which at one time he did 
not seem certain thgt it was worth while to master. So used had 
he become to sovereignty, that a whole new set of problems (in 
which English batsmen had been brought up) seemed too much to 
start upon, with the knowledge that they applied to but little of his 
cricketing life. The other period was that in which he became 
“cricket’s hunted stag ”—the time when he was facing the dreadful 
onslaught of Larwood and Voce, a period in the game which is 
good to remember if only for the salutary moral it provoked: that 
after all cricket is a game intended to be played as such, not com- 
mando training. The end of that great controversy was a major 
uriumph of good sense. Bradman in both difficulties is shrewdly 
summed up thus: “He is so accustomed to absolute monarchy that 
a rebellious wicket or a treasonable bumper robs his batting of 
authority more than it does humbler batsmen not unacquainted with 
struggling for runs. He seems as unhappy as a managing director 
would be pedalling a bicycle to work after years of having been 
ceremoniously delivered at the office door by limousine.” 

Kippax, Ponsford, McCabe, Victor Richardson, O'Reilly and 
Grimmett are other Australians of whom Ray Robinson’s descrip- 
tions are particularly memorable, and there is a delightful photo- 
graph of Grimmett just after delivering what is obviously a perfect 
torment of a ball, his mouth screwed up towards his right ear, 
and his whole appearance much as if he had just accomplished a 
conjuring trick. And no doubt that was just about it. 


Written with attention throughout, this is a valuable book in 
helping to recapture that atmosphere, at once tense but unfearful, 
which used to pervade England-Australia Test Matches. It is the 
habit of foreigners, and those who do not care for cricket, to laugh 
at the swollen space it is given in the Press, but after six or 
seven years of far less pleasant subjects, even quite responsibly 
minded people will perhaps be glad to focus their emotions upon 
something which doesn’t affect either their lives, present or future, 
or their bread and butter. OLIVER WARNER. 
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Fiction 
Chioe Marr. By A.A. Milne. (Methuen. 9s. 6d.) 
China Servant. ByC.S. Archer. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 


es Unwary. By Huge .. McGraw. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
Treasury of Cat Stories. Compiled by Era Zistel, mond 
9s. 6d.) : = 


Mr. MILNE has set himself a formidable difficulty in drawing the 
character of a charming woman, surrounded by adinirers, 
much and giving nothing beyond the champagne of her conversa. 
tion. If he had made Chloe what she usually is—a chromium. 
plated blonde, totally selfish, totally disloyal—he would have been 
forced to create an unpleasant character: which wouldn't have 
suited him at all. So he gives us a woman with most of the vices 
of the gold-digger and many of the virtues of the vicar’s daughter 
kind to her elders, generous to her juniors. Whenever the 
chromium-platz begins to show the reader knows that Chloe mug 
have been intolerable. But when she smiles, when she talks, he 
understands why so many men and women loved her. 

In a book devoted to a woman’s relationships with a dozen different 
people, several of whom don’t even know each other, there can be 
no clear-cut plot. Everything hangs upon character-creation, and 
Mr. Milne, with his gift for the dialogue of comedy, has not missed 
his opportunity. Against the reader’s better judgement, he con- 
vinces him of Chloe’s charm, and he is even more successful ip 
his differentiation between the many suitors. But although a book 
may have small plot, it requires a general shape, and towards the 
end of this one there looms up a second difficulty from which Mr. 
Milne does not escape with equal grace. A novel must have a 
finish, and into the last quarter of his book he has been obliged jo 
cram those ingenuities of plot which he had hitherto managed to 
avoid. Puzzles begin to uncover themselves, and finally a major 
problem, which Mr. Milne leaves unexplained to the last. It is all 
very well to say, in effect, “ Chloe was a mystery to all her friends: 
what does the reader think?” Mr. Milne may be sure that the 
reader always thinks at least one thing. On the last page but one 
he expects to find his mystery solved. Undoubtedly Chloe Man 
has a weak ending—but it remains an amvsing book in spite of it. 

Authors who lack Mr. Milne’s art of creating character by dia- 
logue or analysis of thought invariably attempt to compensate with 
physical descriptions. Then it is that eyes melt and jaws jut and 
perform other remarkable contortions unnoticed by anyone but a 
novelist. In China Servant Mr. Archer helps himself over emotional 
passages with a small but select collection of such phrases, including 
the surprising statement, “Her chin came out.” It is extraordinary 
that anyone could write such a sentence without realising (q) that 
it’s funny and-therefore immensely detrimental to the scene, and (6) 
that even in its intended meaning it is untrue. The jutting chin isa 
novelist’s fantasy. It is also a novelist’s class-mark. The moment 
he sees it the reader knows that the success of the book won't lie 
with its characters. In thrillers, however, it’s the story, not the 
people, that matter, and China Servant is saved by the fact that it 
tells a tale of smuggling and dirty work on the China coast, which 
holds the attention more firmly than many more extravagant adven- 
tures precisely because it is more nearly possible. The pictured 
scene, the geography, the social background of life in the Chinese 
customs, are all well done: but the book doesn’t rise above a certain 
level because the character-creation is never more than two- 
dimensional. ° 

Hugh P. McGraw’s The Unwary dffers from Chloe Marr and 
China Servant in an important particular. It is not possible to say 
of this book that its character-creation is better than its plot, or that 
its atmosphere and background are better than either. In The Unwary 
character, plot and ‘background march along together in a unity 
which is most unusual in novel-writing. It is not suggested that 
The Unwary is a great book: the subject is too slight, the scale to 
small ; but it is fair to state that it is written in the way great books 
are made, balanced, planned as a whole, indivisible. The story moves 
across a span of twenty years, and at no moment does the plot 
intrude itself upon the reader’s attention. It is a story exactly # 
probable as any anecdote about the family next door usually is. All 
the reader has to do is to watch it truthfully unfold itself. 

Two men who have worked together as engineering apprentices 
in early life meet again in middle age—but George is settled down 
with a wife and daughter, a typical middle-class suburban semr 
detached householder, while Ken has become a smart Alec, the 
agent on commission, the man about town, the dangerous bache!or. 
It is Ken who is the unwary one. Over forty, he falls in love with 
George’s daughter, Maureen, who is under seventeen, and has been 
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Everybody has been urged to take a holiday 
this year. 

Many poor people who have borne the full 
brunt of merciless bombing throughout the 
war would love to get away for a complete 
change, but there is no hope unless 

with your help, the Church Army can give 
poor overworked women and their children 
a heavenly respite, can give great joy to dis- 
tressed gentlewomen and assist poor clergy 
to a breath of fresh air. (C.A. Clergy Rest 
Houses are completely filled but support for maintenance is urgently needed.) 





Cheques, etc., crossed “ Barclays, alc Church Army,” will be gratefully 
re-rved by the Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, General Secretary 
and Head, Church Army Headquarters, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
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that gives Four Square 
its unmatched 
coolness and flavour 


i-oz. foil 

packets 
2-0z. & 4-02, 
vacuum tins 


FOUR SQUARE 


SIX MEDIUM STRENGTH TOBACCOS - 2/8 and 3/- 


RESTORES the BALANCE 
bey 








“39 DANATOGE wy 
wee TONIC WINE ~12- 


Your nervous system will immediately respond to this rich, full-bodied 
wine to which has been added the active ingredients of the famous 
*SANATOGEN " Nerve Tonic. Stocks are limited, but every district 
is getting its fair share of the supplies available. Ask your retailer 
for ‘SANATOGEN" Tonic Wine 

From licensed chemists, wine merchonts ond liceosed grocers. 


The word ‘‘SANATOGEN "* is-o Registered Trode Mork 

















COMPANY MEETING 


BARTON AND SONS 
CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 








Tue annual general meeting of Barton and Sons, Ltd., was held in 
London on July 3rd. 

Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, M.I.E.E., the chairman, who presided, said: The 
trading difficulties in transition from war production have resulted in a 
fall in the aggregate profit from £252,637 in 1944 to £116,393 in the 
current year. Owing, however, to the reduced charge for taxation the net 
result of the year’s operations, after making full provision for taxation 
and depreciation, is a profit of £64,859, an increase of £18,377 on last 
year, and justifies us in reccmmending the same distribution as a year 
ago, in addition to setting aside the sum of {20,000 for a new reserve 
fund for the equalisation of dividends. The amount remaining to carry 
forward to next year is £28,449, an increase of £2,265 on the amount 
brought in 

Provision for taxation amounts to the formidable figure of { 229,536, 
against which we have invested in tax reserve certificates £198,775. 
During the war we spent over £175,000 in extending and equipping our 
works so that they might the better comply with the increasing demand 
for production. We are now engaged on further substantial development 
plans which involve considerable outlay on buildings, plant and 
equipment 

The Barton Electric Conduit Works are now so busy and foresee such 
a growing demand for their products in the future, that we have decided 
more than to double their productive capacity. The bolt and nut factory 
of John Fellows, Ltd., is being equipped with the most modern machines 
for the automatic production of the highest quality bolts and nuts. At 
the Gateshead works of Wright Anderson and Co., Ltd., we are still 
effecting extensions that will in the near future provide us with facilities 
practically to treble the 1937 capacity 

These measures necessitate the expenditure of considerable sums, 
estimated to be not less than £200,000, apart from the needs for additional 
working capital to finance the expanded turnover which we are proposing 
to handle. For this reason your authority is sought in the first place to 
increase the company’s authorised ordinary capital to one million 
pounds ; and if you approve this step, we are arranging that an offer of 
shares, confined to shareholders. will be made later in the year and on 
terms that we believe will be considered satisfactory 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the retiring 
director, Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, M.LE.E.. was re-elected and the joint 
auditors, Messrs. Peat Marwick Mitchell and Co. and Gotelee Moyse and 
Co., were reappointed. 
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Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater car of high performance, 
luxuriously appointed and with that impeccable finish 
which for years has been associated with the name of 
Jaguar. Three saloon models are offered on the 1}, 25 
and 34 Litre Chassis with such refinements as air- 
conditioning, with de-froster and de-mister as standard 
on the 24 Litre, 34 Litre and the 14 Litre Special 
Equipment model. New Girling Two Leading shoe 
brakes are employed on the 24 and 34 Litre models. 


THI FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS UN THE WORLD 


° JAGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY 
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in love many times already. The story shows what js likely 
happen in such a situation, for ies 
Only the unwary 
Gwwes his heart to a child 
Or a fairy... 
as Ken very soon finds out. 

A Treasury of Cat Stories is an unusual anthology. Most animal 
anthologies are collections of anecdotes. This is an anthology of 
cats of fiction. Containing work by Belloc, Saki, de la Mare, Eleanor 
Farjeon, and several American authors less well known in this 
country, A Treasury of Cat Stories is a very pleasant book. The 
reader feels ungrateful as he adds that it would have been even better 
without its preface. V. C. CLINTON-BappeEey, 


Shorter Notices 





Mountain Holidays. By Janet Adam Smith. (Dent. 15s 


THE mountaineer will not be in need of encouragement to read this 
book because, next*to the pleasure of exposing himself to continued 
physical discomfort, comes the delight of reading of others behaving 
in like fashion. The layman, however, who takes his exercise 
scaling to the top of a bus will need a little more persuading, But 
persuaded he should be, for Miss Janet Adam Smith recaptures in her 
pages something of the feeling of the hills: the sheer plodding 
labour of the climb, the superb satisfaction of reaching the summit, 
the boredom and bickering of the valleys when bad weather keeps 
the climber from his pleasures. The author does not claim to be 
an expert, and for the most part she covers familiar mountaineering 
country in the Cairngorms, the Dolomites, the Oberland and the 
Alps. She writes of each climb, sometimes rather repetitively, in 
considerable detail, and possibly credits her reader with possessing 
rather too much technical knowledge. But for all that she caused 
one uninitiate to catch for a moment something of the spirit that 
makes people climb mountains and then write books about it after- 
wards. 

Destiny of Tomorrow. By Edwin Pulay, M.D. (Frederick Muller. 15s.) 
Ir Dr. Pulay, who is evidently both widely read and deeply sincere, 
had only made up his mind which ball he was going to play with and 
then—in golfing phraseology—firmly kept his eye on it, he would 
have written a much more convincing and very much more easily 
read book. But he has endeavoured, in one volume, to deal with 
such diverse subjects as the psychology of the individual, the collec- 
tive soul, what he calls “musal man,” the origin of culture and 
civilisation, the history of the Viennese medical school, vitamins, 
Mein Kampf and the Jewish Problem. He believes in Christianity 
as the basic solution of the world’s problems, but thinks that every- 
body in a responsible position should have a knowledge of the work 
of Freud, who was the postessor, he tells us, of “ wonderful eyes,” 
a “strange smile of deep understanding ” and who always begem his 
lectures with the words “ Ladies and Gentlemen.” Dr. Pulay’s text 
is interspersed with long quotations frem letters of Bilbroth, Osler 
and others, from articles by Julian Huxley and the Bishop of Durham, 
ind with occasional rather startling statements such as his reference 
on page 141 to “schizophrenia and sterility, two serious afflictions, 
which are both curable by diet.” He also includes—they are his only 
illustrations—reproducticns of two bank notes, one for a hundred 
kronen and one for twenty kronen, issued by the Reisenstadt. 


The Duchess of Malfi. By John Webster.* With introductory essays by 
George Rylands and Charles Williams. Illustrated by Michael Ayrton. 
(Sylvan Press. 30s.) 

Tuis limited edition—on hand-made paper—of The Duchess of Malfi 

produced by the Sylvan Press, is embellished with twelve original 

lithographs by Michael. Ayrton. These drawings are extraordinafily 

vivid, and suggest admirably the strange Elizabethan character of this 

remarkable play, which was recently produced with great success by 

Mr. John Gielgud at the Haymarket Theatre. Except for the original 

lithegraphs and the hand-made paper, this edition is the same as the 

unlimited one published about a year ago by the same Press. It's 

a fine example of modern printing and book-designing, and 's 

delightful to read and to handle. 





TO OUR READERS 





To ensure regular receipt of THe Spectator, readers afe 
urged to place a firm order for it with their newsagent or to 
take out a subscription. 

Subscription rates 30s. for 52 weeks, 15s. for 26 weeks. 
Instructions, with a remittance for subscriptions, should be 











sent to THE SpEcraTor, Ltp., 99, Gower Street, W.C.1. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 383 






{4 Boor Token ne guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
son of this k’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
ad En t must be rec ed not later than first post that day and 
a hear the word Crossword,” the "NU oe of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp 
Guisions must the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
foe and name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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SOLUTION ON JULY 26th 
The winner of Crossword No. 381 is H. M. Bewes, Esq., St. Lawrence 
Gllege, Ramsgate, Kent. 
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Wily om should help 


5 KGS 


BECAUSE it is the 
CENTRAL FUND 
which distributes your 
contributions between all 
coat Royal Navy and 
BECAUSE the war has Merchant Navy Societies 
left in its wake widows and gives the maximum 
and orphans and a benefit to seamen and 
great backwash of their dependants. 
sorrows and anxieties. BECAUSE its Council is 
For the physically dis- fylly representative of 
abled there are still officers and men of both 
stormy seas to navigate. Navies. 





Officially recognised by the Admiralty and Ministry War Tran port 


YOU HELP SAILORS BEST 
THROUGH K.G-F.S. 





Pile e u CC =— | 
) r IRS ~~ ete 

| 

— henten, £3 —— 


COMFORT the INFIRM 


BY SENDING A DONATION which will enable us to bring 
comfort to the many OLD and INVALID people who look to 
us to help them. 

ARTIFICIAL LIMB URGENTLY NEEDED for lady struggling to 
earn her living and has no means of her own to purchase it. PLEASE 
WILL YOU HELP? (Case 301.) 

CHRONIC INVALID aged 58, bed-ridden for 18 years, entirely main- 
tained by this Association. Help urgently needed for her heavy medical 
expenses. (Case 218. 


These are but two of very many pathetic cases. 


Appeal S. 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 


AID ASSOCIATION 
74, BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 














DO YOU REMEMBER? 1940— 


‘Never in the Field of Human Conflict was So Much Owed BY SO MANY to So Few" 


THE HEROES OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN LAID THE FOUNDATION 
STONE OF VICTORY. PLEASE MAKE YOUR VICTORY CELEBRA- 
TION THANKOFFERING A GIFT TO 


THE £250,000 APPEAL 
TO REBUILD THE OLD AND WAR-SCARRED 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, DOVER 


AS 
Dover's Battle of Britain Memorial Hospital 
IN THE COMMEMORATIVE FEATURE OF WHICH 
The Name of every Airman who fell in that epic victory 
VILL BE INSCRIBED AND HONOURED 
on GIFTS TO—THE CHAIRMAN, 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, DOVER 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE By CUSTOS cc 
Despite the holidays, the heat and the increasing difficulty of fing. 
ing anything which looks really cheap, markets give me the impres “ 
. “ : . - = = ‘ 
INCREASED DIVIDEND sion of straining at the leash. Admittedly, no real upward move. 
———_—— ment is likely to get under way until the fate of the American 
THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of the Associated British Picture loan proposals - known, but if the loan  daer through—as I write 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on July 4th in London, Sir Philip Warter, the City is prepared to give a shade of odds that it willy, 
the chairman, presiding stage should be set for a further rise. For one thing, the Treasyp 
The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the | should be well placed, with the Savings Bond tap turned off, to 
report: ; = influence a moderate improvement in gilt-edged prices, and tha TE 
The trading profits are some £100,000 higher than last year. The net | in turn. would set the tone in other markets. So far as most of the Lu 


> g é -able s C ‘ are approximately ; 

profits of the group applicable to the Corporation are approximately | .).culative groups are concerned, the earnings background js still : 
£155,000 higher at £650,289. Having regard to the satisfactory results, Sccceeiiie dit imine deem tia aimaieii and tae : 
the directors recommend a final dividend on the ordinary stock of | ““"'"S" "ss © B, hould b h hex, ef Ae uys with dis. a 
17} per cent., less tax, making 25 per cent., as against 20 per cent. for crimination there shou e chances of further appreciation of 
the previous year. capital. All this presupposes that we get the American loan. If ‘ 
At an extraordinary general meeting on March 11th, 1946, the authorised | that were refused, the market outlook would be indeed clouded hol 
capital of the Corperaticn was increased to £9,000,000 by the creation of | especially for gilt-edged. So far from being comfortably placed -- 
5,000,000 £1 4} per cent. redeemable preference shares, thus enabling Mr. Dalton would almost certainly be driven to fill a pretty sub. wil 


yh ny ie out peopossie for the strengthening of the Snanciel | srontial gap by fresh borrowing. It will be safer to buy, if one js " 
: C > group. : : ; 
*"Chastent aukanenm are being made to bring the theatres up to the | *° minded, after this week-end. ap 
normal peace-time standards, but progress is inevitably curtailed by the He 
severe building restrictions and the continuing shortage of furnishings and BANK DIVIDENDS AND EARNINGS whi 
en, Sey Se, — — = - In the wake of the recent recovery in gilt-edged, insurance share that 
4 é — = yperate ay > group 1 e fear, es . “ : 
comes anedien ps seems Tonpuadin ae ai ediieth over £7,300000 have been gathering strength and there has been steady Support = 
was paid over to the Inland Revenue in the form cf Entertainment ‘lax for home banking shares. Maintenance of the interim dividends yeal 
While we welcomed our ability to make this valuable contribution during | by the large banks has been in accordance with all but the mos T 
the war years, some alleviation of this onerous tax in the direction of the | dismal expectations, although it is widely recognised that the banks 
pre-war level is, in our opinion, now due. A new development introduced are now adjusting their earnings position to the combined onslaught 7 
into selected theatres during the year is the Saturday morning children’s | of lower interest rates and rising expenses. Since no half-yearh 4. 
yee The work being done im this connection is warmly welcomed profits are disclosed it is impossible to know the net result of the one 
by local authorities and other bodies. various conflicting influences on bank earnings, but I think it is acd 
FILM PRODUCTION safe to assume, knowing the cautious distribution policy which cont 
During the war period, owing to the requisitioning of the studios at bank directorates pursue, that there has been no material setback yo 
Elstree, film production has been restricted to the Welwyn Studios, at in net profits during the past half-year. ~ 
which during the year under review three successful feature films were On the one hand, income has suffered from the cut in short- no | 
produced, In February last the Elstree Studios were de-requisitioned | term interest rates announced by Mr. Dalton last October and § thou 
and the buildings are now in course of renovation and_re-equipment to from the rising trend of staff expenditure. On the other, the i 
bring them into line with the most modern ee , The total cost Of | banks have had the use of a larger volume of deposits and have prof 
this modern sation 1s estimated at over £500,000 ind when completed the eis aie asne their inahiion ces . . =< 
facilities at our disposal should be worthy of our predominant position een able to increase their holdings of investments and in moderate 
in the industry. With this additional accommodation it is the policy degree to expand their advances. That is quite apart from the 
of the board to produce films of the highest quality to the maximum | cuts in interest allowed to depositors and from any increase in Smali 
capacity of the Elstree and Welwyn Studios In the meantime our | service charges which the banks may have been able to impos. oe 
arrangements for overseas releases are being reorganised and wide distri- | My guess would be that the net result of all these factors has been A 
bution in the U.S.A. is assured through the co-operation of Warner | that bank profits, after tax, have shown comparatively little change Ba 
aa wee anc. She Deas’ of ‘Cust have expresned Ghelt apgeevel | comeared with the first half of 1945, and I see no reason to expect \® 
The important wholly-owned subsidiary, Pathe Pictures, Ltd., has had | 2Y appreciable falling-off during the current half-year. §R3 
a successful year’s trading, increasing its business over the previous © Se ee ne B* 
period. Forty-five films were released for distribution and Pathe News POWELL DUFFRYN POSITION zanno 
was produced and distributed twice weekly throughout the year. More Elaborating my theme, outlined last week, that shares in th ham ( 
news of Britain is bemg screened abroad. Close study is being made | nationalisation group of companies may offer good chances of capital o 
<-> ————E _ eto eR ay gy Beg ee aie —— appreciation as well as a reasonable income return over the next § tavin 
Th, business i all epartments of the group has been maintained at | two or three years, should like to call attention to the postin | Sr. 
. . ' gat a SEH Tess . 
tions the results for the current year will not be less favourable than those | °f Powell Duffryn, the South Wales colliery undertaking. This 1 } w 


under review and that the prospects of the immediate future are encourag- | One of the largest units in the industry, with an annual productive § 4... 
ing. Operating costs in both studios and cinemas are increasing. Wages | capacity of over 20,000,000 tons of coal and with a thoroughly up Street, 


are more than So per cent. up over 1939 and a new agreement in course | to-date productive and distributive organisation. In recent yeafs ; 
of negotiation will lead to further increased costs in the industry. the Ordinary dividend has been 8 per cent,, and for the year @ Catalor 

The report was adopted. March 31, 1946, this was supplemented by a cash bonus of 7 pet § gin 
[= = ee —~ | cent. paid out of tax provisions made during the war years bul 0U 
! TWO CENTURIES OF SERVICE servative course of ignoring this special 7 per cent. as being largely at 
i] 1 746 non-recurring ; otherwise the £1 Ordinary units would not be stand- (‘US 
i} ing at around 22s. 3d., but at something well over 35s. The fact © wri 


remains, however, that even on an 8 per cent. dividend basis these — 
shares look considerably under-valued in view -of the strength of I 

the assets position. 5, How 

Apart from its purely colliery interests, Powell Duffryn owns RIE 

large-scale plant for the recovery of by-products, electric power © a 

stations, steamships, private railways, house and cottage property, ft reco 

brickworks, a modern engineering works, iron and steel foundnes - 

and boiler works, and has very large investments in the coal dist ] AD 

bution business. At this stage it is impossible to estimate what 

| the break-up value of the Ordinary capital is likely to be, but 

| any reasonable view of compensation it seems a fair assump0o0 

| | that there will be enough from the sale of the colliery assets t0 the 

ancien Cena Ssstiend | Government to enable the company to pay off the whole of is 


THE BRITISH LINEN COMPANY 


Capital - - £100,000 


| 1946 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
Capital and Reserve Funds £3,750,000 


LONDON OFFICES: 38, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2; 
198, Piccadilly, W.1. 


| 
where accounts can be opened on usual London term 
' 





no longer required. In the market dealers have adopted the cm § © 
| 





HEAD OFFICE 
38, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 









Debenture stock and Preference capital, as well as to make a sub- 
stantial repayment on the Ordinary. 








| : 
One of the Barclays Group of Banks 
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COMPANY MEETING 


«SHELL ” TRANSPORT AND TRADING 











LORD BEARSTED’S RETIREMENT 





eneral meeting of the “Shell” Transport and Trading Co., 
Ps waed Bren July — in London, The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, 
MC., chairman of the company, presided. We 
The report and accounts were adopted and a final dividend of 9d per 
{1 unit free of income tax on the ordinary capital was approved. 


Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E., said that he was sure the share- 
holders would not be willing to allow the sad announcement of the chair- 
man’s determination to retire after his many years of service to the group 
without expressing their deep regret at the termination of that long and 
very happy connection. 

He had pleasure therefore in proposing that the company should have 
a portrait painted of Lord Bearsted, by an artist to be chosen by him. 
He was surg that in making that proposal he would be voicing the feelings 
which were uppermost in the minds of everyone present when he said 
that they all felt distressed, not merely at losing him, but at the impair- 
ment of his health which had compelled him tq withdraw from their 
affairs. They all wished him a speedy and complete recovery and many 
years in which to enjoy the leisure which had been imposed upon him. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The chairman said that it was not an easy decision for him to take 
to give up which meant so much to him. The alternative was probably 
to take a year’s rest and then come back, but he thought that at his age 
one did not stage a come-back and so he had reluctantly decided to make 
aclear cut. In doing so he could only thank everybody who had been 
connected with him for so long. He could only say that the trust 
which had been imposed in him had been fully reciprocated and he had 
always realised that without his colleagues and the staff he could never 
have carried on a business of the ramifications of the “Shek.” It was 
no one man’s job; it could only be achieved by co-operation and he 
thought that no man had ever been happier in his collaborators than he 
had. He left with regrets but with many happy memories and with 
profound faith in the future. : 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY 








SIR THEODORE CHAMBERS’ SPEECH 





THE twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Welwyn Garden City, 
Limited, was held on July roth at the Great Northern Hotel, London, N., 
Sir Theodore G. Chambers, K.B.E., F.S.I. (the chairman), presiding. 

In the course of his speech the chairman said: The goal which we have 
set ourselves is the completion of Welwyn Garden City as a town of 
50,000 people withia the next ten or twelve years. Everything is pre- 
pared for the attainment of this objective so far as the company’s plans 
are concerned, and our aim appears to fit appropriately into the general 
scheme of the Greater London Plan, particularly as envisaged by the 
proposals incorporated in the New Towns Bill. 

In view of the necessarily long interval which must elapse before the 
new towns provided for in the Government’s proposals can make a 
substantial contribution to the general dispersal problem, Welwyn’s ability 
to begin its important contribution within the next twelve months ought 
to be taken advantage of to the fullest extent. To do so, however, means 
an early settlement of the proposed plans for the complete future town, 
as we now envisage them. Unfortunately, there are many committees 
and authorities of one kind and another who possess statutory or quasi- 
statutory powers or who have some kind of advisory function in connec- 
tion with the ultimate development of Welwyn Garden City. It is 
essential that all their difficulties should be reconciled as rapidly as possible 
(meaning by this within a few weeks and not many months, as we fear 
may be the case). 

If we are able to proceed as we hope, we are determined to carry out 
exceptional forms of development in the provision of amenities, recreation 
and culturai facilities. Based upon a final population of 50,000, we aim 
to revolutionise many existing ideas of the standards of art, music, drama, 
entertainment and sport that can be supported by an urban unit of 
such moderate dimensions. 

As we confidently expected when the great enterprise of building the 
new stores was undertaken, this business has been consistently successful 
and in the nature of a sheet-anchor for the whole group of companies. 
Both sales and net income have steadily expanded each year, and the 
restoration of peace and the gradual release of merchandise are ensuring 
a continuation of this expansion. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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totalitarian attack 


S.S. REVIEW, illustrated. 6d. Bi-Monthly. 
and the East the university-world became a target for 
United by desire to reconstruct, students 


1.8.8. Review offers you the only 


In Europe APPOINTMENTS 


( ‘(ITY OF LEICESTER Museum and Ar Gallery 

REGISTRAR. Applications are invited for the 
position of Registrar (Male) at a salary of £400 by £15 to 
£450 per annum, plus cost of living bonus. Duties will 


their less fortunate 








. Smita & Sons, or from the Publishers : 


qeraging 44 letters. Min. 2 limes Box No. 1 extra osaameaail , : . ith 
GREAT SAVING. — Overcoars suits, turned Stinieis theskon Cae wit 
\ FQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List FREE.— Re ca no thr reer oeg Renee Obtainable th ‘4 
@acer’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Works png a picture of the situation. tainable throug 
Dent. 26. 46, Tif lford ne gg ey? . 
P RTIST R x, aiees Gates eestie tn ai from 1.S.S., 59, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, London W.1. 


§ photographs. Moderate terms, Harper. 87, Lee Rd., 
3 
| EDDING REMAKING Heal’s can undertake to 
remake mattresses and clean cases, but regret they 
cannot supply new covers at present.—HEAL’s, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. 
OTH LEGS AMPUTATED and SPINE RIGID as 
1) result of accident. Help urgently needed to augment 
tiny income of lady aged 52, to enable her to have necessary 
are and attention. Case 302S. Dustressep GENTLE- 
rotx’s Arp Association, 74, Brook Green, London, W.6 


pet torn and moth-eaten garments invisibly 
mended in two weeks. Send or call, mark damages 
dearly. Bett INvisrete MeNpeRs Lrp., 73. New Bond 


Street, W.1 
WINS AND MEDALS.—Best prices paid for col- 
lections, also for gold and rare silver pieces. Standard 
Catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. “Coin and Medal 
Bulletin,” including Sale List, 1/- per annum.—B. A. 
Stay, Lrp., 65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
(OUPON FREF.—First quatity Gloving Chamois. 1 
make two pairs, with free pattern and simple in- 
structions, 136. Also basils for shopping bags and all 
Koessories.—Byrieip & Co. (S.), 122, Brighton Road, Purley 
gts RS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
S wish ao goats of furniture or bedding are requested 
wnte to Heat & Son, Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 

Road, W.1 


he NTAIN PENS repaired in 48 hours. Send by 
registered post—return will be made C.O.D. regis- 
tered. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Hove Pen & Girt SHOP, 
5, Hove Street, Hove 
\RIENDS OF THE POOR, 42, Ebury Street, S.W.1, 
appeal for £26 to help recently widowed lady, 64, 
Yorn out from nursing husband, no income, hopes to work 
@ recovery 
(pRANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambri 
i received for veriods of one or two weeks. 
} ANDBAGS. Re-linings, broken frames, clasps, etc., 
repaired by experts. Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG 
. 57, Brompton Road, S.W.3. 
| fo MOCKS. Strong new string hammocks, complete 
teady for use, ideal for your garden. Only 15/- each 
Grriage free—H. Conway (Dept. T.S.), 
ton Church Street, London, N.16. 
M EN’S Wrist Watches, by Timor, Ebel, Leonidas. 15- 
aude jewel Swiss lever movement; steel case. High- 
ti2 gee instrument, as supplied to H.M. Forces. 
% ash with order packing and postage I:- extra). 
ten we approval.—Warinc & Gr.tow, Lrp., Oxford 


Guests 


174, Stoke 


viim 





| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words—Muss N. McFariane (C.), 
The Stydy, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ AYFAIR LADIES MAID SERVICE nas a number 
of clients’ model gowns and suits for disposal 
without coupons from £7 6s., Derby St.. Curzon St. 
W.l. GRO 2475. 
ONOMARK.—Permanen: London Address. Letters 
1 redirected. 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1 
\ TALKS WITH THE DEAD by Hannen Swaffer. 
48pp. Psychic Booklet. By post ls. 4d. Spiritualist 
Press (S) Ltd., 5, Bloomsbury Court, W.C.1. 
PRACTICAL Piay-wriung. faikiand L. Cary. “ Dra- 
matic science cominz to the aid of Dramatic Art in 
this invaluable book.”’ Director of Studies, British Drama 
Leaeuc. SimpKin Maerswarr, 10/6. From all Booksellers. 
QANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- 
‘ stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Canteens, Hostels, Camps, Guran- 
teed odourless, germ-free, safe. Models for every purpose, 
at moderate prices.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, for 
ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Ersan Co. (Dept. 
254-33), 51, Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
WEA, SUN sand. Poet’s village. Lovely bathing. 
' Orchard. Garden. Small, quiet Guest House 
Aug./Sept., Wyke Cottage, Felpham, Bognor Sussex. 
aa = ** Summer Number (price 1/-) presents the 
case for World Afforestation, which is the promising 
field of international co-operation and the imperative task 
of physical, social and spiritua! regeneration, as well as the 
one escape from universal starvation and the only hope of 
lasting peace.—THE MEN OF THE TREES, Puncknoll, Dorset. 
ohms og mney * BRAND BLOUSES ana Couars 
made from old shirts, or your own matcrial. 2 gns. 
-ach ~=s«d Please write for details ~o Dept. A.14.—REesarTus 
LTD. 183/9. Queensway W.2 
fg e Famous author’s Ex-Secretary undertakes expert 
work, MSS, technical, poetry: 2/- thousand, 1/- each copy. 
Immediately available —Co.ins, 157, Harold Road, E.13. 
TOUR PRIVATE SECRETARY. Accurate typing, 
copying, etc. by return. Lowest possible charges. 
CLARIDGE’s, 8, Brunswick Place, Hove. 
’ANTED a good secretary. £400 per annum. 


626. 
\ )} ITH EACH STRIDE towards the final victory over 
Tuberculosis the BROMPTON HOSPITAL is 
rendering you more secure from this insidious disease. 
Please help with a donation and Remember Brompton in your 
will —Tur Treasurer. Brompton Hospital. London, S.W.3. 


Box 





include office administration and preparation of accounts 
and estimates. Previous experience of similar work is 
desirable. Consideration will be given to applications 
from serving members of H.M. Forces. Applications 
with copies of three recent testimonials should be sent to 
arrive not later than Saturday, 20th July, 1946, addressed 
to Trevor THomas, Director, Museum and Art Gallery, 
Leicester, 
| ey HIGH SCHOOL, ISTANBUL, TURKEY. 
4 The Committee of the School invite applications for 
the following three vacancies on the Staff: 1. A reacher of 
science to share with another the science teaching in the 
upper school—Biology, Physics, and Chemistry up to 
Matriculation standard. -A combination of Biology with 
one of the other subjects together with mathematics would 
the most acceptable. Salary.—{340 per annum in 
Turkish liras, free of taxation, at the exchange rate in force 
at the end of each month for free sterling. (Present rate: 
728 kurus). 2. Teacher of English for Fifth Form—pre- 
Matriculation—and elementary mathematics. Salery.—As 
above. 3. Teacher of English and Arithmetic, principally 
for the Second Form—second and third year English. 
Salary.—As above. Candidates should have diplomas 
recognised as equivalent to a University degree, although 
in (3) an Intermediate Certificate plus experience would = 
sufficient. In addition to salary, board, lodging, laundry, 
and normal medical attention is provided. Masters are 
expected to share in the supervision of boarders (35). 
Candidates should be unmarried and able to take part in 
supervision of games. Fare out and home at conclusion of 
agreement for two years. Applications to: THe HEap- 
MASTER, Nisantas, Istanbul. No forms required 
( PENINGS exist for educated women in leading medical 
organisation to assist in psychological research, 
editorial and committee work. Secretarial training essenual; 
academic qualifications an advantage. Salary according to 
experience. Interesting work. (Good prospects. Wrire, 
stating age, qualifications and experience to Box K 968, 
WILLINGs, 362, Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 
YORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
PORTSMOUTH TRAINING COLLEGE. Principal: Miss 
D. Dymonp, M.A. WANTED in September, if possible, 
a Lecturer in Sociology and Social History. Good qualifi- 
cations essential. For further particulars and application 
forms apply to The Registrar. The Municipal College, 
Portsmouth,—E. G. BarnarpD. M.A.. Chief Education 


Officer. 
I TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—DepartTMENTS OF 
} Locic AND Morar Pxitosopny. - Applications are 
invited for an Assistant in each of the Departments of Logic 
and Moral Philosophy. Salary £400 or £450, according to 
walifications and experience.—H. J. BuTcHaRT, Secretary, 
The University, Aberdeen 











52 THE SPECTATOR, JULY 22, 
¥ECRETARY-SHORTHAND-TYPIST required by + 
, firm publishing limited editions of fine books. Blooms- an unacreantnt ( () RN ii | L L ' Tied 


Salary £5 p.w. Write Box 616 

‘TAMFORD SCHOOL, LINCS.—The Governors 
\ invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of HEAD- 
MASTER of the School, which will be vacant next April 
by the resignation of the Revd. Canon J. D. Day The 
School is an independent school, and is represented on the 
Governing Bodies’ Association and the Headmaster’s 
Conference. Conditions and particulars of the appoint- 
ment, with the official form on which applications must be 
made can be obtained from us. The last day for the receipt 
of applications is 30th September, 1946.—StTarLteron & 
Son, Clerks to the Governors, St. Mary’s Place, Stamford 
‘TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN LECTURESHIP IN 
GerRMAN.—Applications are invited for a Lectureship 
in the department of German. Salary £600-£750, placing 
according to qualifications and experience Previous 
teaching experience in a British University essential 
Special qualifications in Philology and Medieval Literature 
will be an advantage Applications should reach the 
Secretary to the University (from whom Forms of Appli- 
cation and Conditions of Appointment may be obtained) 
mot later than 15th August, 1946.—H. J. Burcnart, 

Secretary, The University, Aberdeen 
TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—LEcTURESHIP IN 
Latin. Applications are invited for a Lectureship 
in the Department of Latin. Salary £500-£600, placing 
according to qualifications and experience. Applications 
should reach the Secretary to the University (from whom 
Forms of Application and Conditions of Appointment may 
be obtained) not later than 31st July, 1946.—H. J. Burcuart, 

Secretary, The University, Aberdeen 
TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN LECTURESHIP IN 
RoMAN Law.—The University Court will shortly 
ial to the appointment of a Lecturer in Roman Law. 
Applicants should have an Honours Degree in Classics, 
or History or Law. The Lecturer will conduct courses in 
the Faculty of Law and also for Honours students in 
Classics, and will lecture in the Faculty of Arts on Roman 
Law as one of the formative cultural influences in European 
civilization. Salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence: from £750-£900. Persons desirous of being con- 
sidered for the office are requested to lodge their names 
with the Secretary to the University by Ist August, 1946. 
The Conditions of Appointment and Form of Application 
may be obtained from the undersigned, H. J. Burcuarrt, 

Secretary, The University, Aberdeen 
\ ’ ELL educated girl, trained London secretarial college, 


bury District, 


requires post. Highly recommended. London 
or South of England.—Box 609. 
EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. Applications 


W are invited for the appointment of County Youth 
Officer. The duties will be mainly concerned with the 
development of the Service of Youth movement as outlined 
in Board of Education Circulars 1486 and 1516. The 
Authority are looking for a candidate with sound experience 
of social and educational work amongst adolescents which 
will enable him or her to relate the work of the Youth 
Service to the general background of Further and Adult 
Education. A high standard of general education, adminis- 
trative ability, knowledge of the local government service 
and previous experience in the Youth Service are further 
desirable qualifications. Salary scale £500-£20-£700, plus 
cost of living bonus in accordance with the Authority’s 
scale, at present at the rate of £59 16s. per annum for men 
and £48 2s. perannum for women. The post is pensionable 
Forms of application and particulars of the duties and 
conditions of appointment may be obtained from the 
Curer Evucation Orricer, County Hall, Wakefield. Last 
date for receipt of applications, 24th July, 1946. 

"OUNG lady, French, good family, wishes to spend 
j August-October, England; fluent English, willing 
teach children or other cultural activity in exchange board ; 
town or country.—Box 599. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Individual tuition for COMMON 
SCHOLARSHIPS, DARTMOUTH, 
etc., 50, Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8. BAY 2895, and for 
CIVIL SERVICE RECONSTRUCTION COMPETI- 
TIONS, Forces Preliminary, and other examinations, 11, 
Vicarage Gardens, W.8, BAY 5701, also “ BACKGROUND 
TO THE FUTURE,” a course for those about to start on 
their careers. Advice without fee or obligation.— 
DAVIES’S—41, Vicarage Gardens, W.8, BAY 5701. 
+IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (official Book of 
3. Association of Headmistresses).—Parents secking 
information about Public Schools and Careers should 
consult the above. Just published 10/6, by post 11/1.— 
Booxsetters or Deane’s, 31, Museum Street, London, 
W.c.l 
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will be on sale soon at 
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DEFERRED UNITS 


» Insur. shares 8% Bank Shares 5% Govt. Stk. 


{NNUAL 


1th 


HE CORNHILL TRUST was 
devised for those investors 
who realise the special ad- 

vantages of insurance shares as 
a long-term holding. It is the 
only “geared” Unit Trust, 
appreciation or depreciation of; 
the Deferred Units being about 
twice that of a simple investment 
spread over insurance shares. 
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Graph shows price movements over 
past seven years (25 Sept., 1939 = 100) 
Units may be bought and sold freely, 


and explanatory leaflet obtained, 
through any Bank or Stockbroker. 


Trustees: Midland Bank 
Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Mgrs.: Bank Insurance Trust 
— Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. 
tor Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B 
B.Com., LL.B.. B.D., and Diploma 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, 
Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. Est. 1894.) 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- 
women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. W.1 
M: AYfair 6626-7 
TATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE.— 
A full-time non-residential Course of Social Studies 
College, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 
S.E.1, will begin 25th September for ten weeks. This is 
intended primarily for those interested or engaged in 
social service who have not had opportunity of theoretical 
study Fee £6 6s. Particulars from THE S&CRETARY, 
Committee on Preparation for Social Service, 26, Bedford 
Square, W.C 
RIGINAL Speeches for all occasions. 
( og rv? "Phone Abbey 
HAMILTON, F A. 
OTARL on —** Your postal-course has shown me how 
] to prepare a short INTERESTING talk and how to 
deliver it oS from HiLary Pace, 66, Barkston 
Gardens, S.W FRO. 4778 
7“ QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, S.W.7 
Kensington 8583. 
SECRETARIAL 
South Molton Street, W.1. 


Postal Tuition 
.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
Moderate Fees, 
M.A., LL.D., 


at Morley 


Public speaking 
3605. KIRKHAM 


Telephone: 
ryyHE TRIANGLE 

Founded 1910), 
5306-8. ulme’ 256 
\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


COLLEGE, 
Mey 





EXHIBITIONS 
COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH and MODERN 

f WATERCOLOURS to be seen at HEAL’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
eg em TION OF FLOWER PAINTINGS by weil- 

4 known contemporary artists on view at Huest's, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

+ ERMANY under Control Exhibition. Daily 10 m.- 

¥ 9p.m. Sun.1 p.m.-9 p.m. Last week ending Ju: 21. 
Oxford Street (Tottenham Court Rd. end). Admission %d, 
I EFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond Street, W.1. 

4 DELACROIX TO DUFY, French paintings of 19th 
Centuries. In aid of the Contemporary Arc 
Society. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

TATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE. International Exhi- 
l bition of BOOK DESIGN. July 4 to 19, 10 a.m to 
6 p.m., 7, Albemarle Street, W.1 


and 20th 








1946 





SECRETARY REQUIRED 


for Editor’s Office of a professional 
journal; preference _ to ap Plican 
accustomed to sub-editing. Salary accord; 
to qualifications. Apply, stating eXPerience 
to Box 624. 











ee 
NS for children’s 
an exhibition ¢ 
AL’S, 196, Totten. 


| PAINTINGS and ILLUSTRATIO> 
books by Maryjorrg WRATTEN and 

HANDMADE and HANDPAINTED Toys at HE 

ham Court Road, W.1. 

i. Tate Gallery.—American Pai 

century to the present day. 





from the 18th 











Adn m iss; n Free, 
days 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Open until August 5th, Wea 
aati ee es 
HOTELS, &c. 
\ HOLIDAY IN GLORIOUS WALES.—Wig 
Lf Shooting, Fishing and every other amenity, Reason. 


able terms.—HENGwrt Hotet, Rhydymain, nor 
Merioneth, Wales. Doge, 
gg angen THe CAVENDISH. —Occupying th 
4 finest position on the front, has re-opened in tim 
for the Summer Season. Luxurious private Suites & 
comfortable bedrooms. Exceptional service, excelley 
cuisine, music and dancing. Terms on application » 
— CHURCHMAN, Manager. Telephone: Eastboum 
74 
hs -KESTONE, PRINCES HOTEL. 
The Leas. In the path of the 
Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. J. BLADEN. 


In the lee of 
Sun. Residen: 
A first-class how 


for your holiday or residence. Lift. Private Suites anj 
bathrooms, Fully licensed. Shops, theatres, recreation, 
Tel. 2666. 


| OLIDAY CAMP, South Devon, Bathing, boating 
tennis, etc. Accommodation available all dates frog 


£5 15s. 6d. per week. (Sept. £4 19s.). Sole 
agents P.T.A. 311Cc Regent Street, W.1. Mayfair 8100, 
IN SWITZERLAND Lord Cad 


| | OLIDAYS 

Douglas and Mr. Ivor Casson, Directors of Heay 
Allan & Sons (Travel), Ltd., have just returned from 
Switzerland after completing arrangements with the bes 
Hotels for summer and winter holidays. All interested is 
their personal holiday service should write to Catia 
House, 74a, Regent Street, London, W.1. 

TEW FOREST Holiday, exquisite scenery, delightful 
LN. walks (hills, woods, moorlands). Excellent food; 
H. & C. basins, electric light, main water, central heating 
bathing rive,,Avon 2 mins. away. Riding and fishing ap 
be arranged —ARDEN Lopcg, Godshill Wood, Fording- 
bridge, Hants. 

N VRTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, nm 
Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds, Fully 
licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. Tel. Otterham Station 26. 
( NE of the most attractive Hotels in England with every 
thing a discriminating guest could wish for. Excellem 
food with courteous and willing service; log fires; he 
and cold water and electric fires in all bedrooms. De 
lightfully furnished and well lighted, it has a Counny 
House atmosphere giving comfort, warmth and restfulnes 
to the maximum degree. This is a 15th Century gema 
Cotswold architecture completely modernised without ls 
of its old world charm. Third stop on main line by the 
4.45 from Paddington. Seven minutes’ walk from station 
Altitude 450 ft. MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Moretor 
in-Marsh, GLOS. (Cotswolds) Tel. 101. 
Qi UMMER Holidays for preparatory school boys, ne 
, sea, hills. Prospectus.—Rackett, St. Chad’s, Prete 
tyn, N. Wales. 
7. NEW FOREST. For rest and recreation. Asi 
centre for the coastline running from Bournemout 
to Milford-on-Sea. EAST CLOSE HOTEL, HINTON 
Nr. CHRISTCHURCH, may be your solution. 
W AYFARERS RE ST AURANI, 20, Granville Plax, 
W.1 (between Portman Street and Orchard Street 
adjacent Selfridges)., Open noon till 10 p.m. 
continental cuisine. Luncheons and Dinners 5/- ot 36 
No house charges. Tables bookable. Te/.: MAY 513 


\ ,AYFARERS RESTAURANT has accommodation 
for meetings, receptions, banquets, etc., for mar 


mum 100 with or without catering. Apply as above. 





Commemorative mural Tablets 


with appropriate Badges of the Navy. Army or RAP. 
and Inscription finely engraved Estimates aaé 
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